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re-entry into the field of world politics is 

very important and very welcome. But the 
form of President Harding’s initiative seems to us 
somewhat confused and unfortunate. Since it is a 
limited conference—the invitation is addressed to 
only four Powers—it might as well have been still 
more limited. There is no clear object to be served 
by the attendance of representatives of either France 
or Italy, and the widening of the conference to include 
them threatens a repetition of all the intrigues and 
futilities of Paris. A friendly discussion between 
America, Japan and the British Empire, both on the 
future of the Pacific and on the question of naval 
armaments, might, and almost certainly would, produce 
definite results of the very greatest value; but the 
presence of France and Italy is not only likely to affect 
adversely the whole “tone” of the conference, but 
will inevitably widen its scope to unmanageable dimen- 
sions. The time is not yet ripe for a general discussion 
of world-wide disarmament, and when it is ripe the 
question will have to be discussed by a world-wide 
conference, not by an Allied conference. An agreement 
on naval disarmament between the three naval powers 
of the world is possible, but no agreement on military 
disarmament is possible at all at this moment, and on 
this head the conference will have, inevitably, to record 
a failure. M. Briand and the French press have made 
it quite clear that France does not propose, in any 
event, to reduce her present military establishment, 
nor, indeed, can she sanely do so; until she abandons 
altogether her present attitude towards Germany. 
Great Britain also has nothing to offer in this respect, 
for our Army is already virtually re-established on its 
pre-war basis as a voluntary Imperial police force. 


T's fact that official America has made a formal 





Neither is it a question which specially affects America 
or Japan. It is merely futile to discuss military dis- 
armament in the absence of Germany and Russia ; 
yet the invitation to France implies that it is to be 
discussed—abortively. In short, by setting out to 
achieve more than can possibly be achieved by any 
such conference at this juncture, President Harding 
seems to us to have imperilled the really attainable 
objects of a more limited conference. 
* * * 


Any conference, however, is better than no conference ; 
and though an unnecessarily swollen personnel and an 
over-ambitious programme will not help to promote 
the all-important understanding between Japan and 
the English-speaking peoples, it will not necessarily 
prevent it. The question of who is to represent Great 
Britain in Washington is important, but not, perhaps, 
quite so important as would seem to be implied by 
the vigour of the controversy which the Times has 
aroused on the question. According to the Times 
neither the Prime Minister nor the Foreign Secretary 
should be permitted to go. Lord Curzon, it holds, is 
debarred by his “‘ pompous and pretentious manner,’’ 
by “ his business incapacity,”’ and by “ his obsequious 
docility' to the Prime Minister ’’—who has just made 
him a Marquis, and perhaps—who knows ?—might 
one day make him a Duke. And as for Mr. Lloyd 
George himself, he is the most distrusted of European 
statesmen, he lacks “ straightforwardness and honour,”’ 
and “ it is notorious that no Government and no states- 
man who has had dealings with him puts the smallest 
confidence in him.” All this, of course, is true enough, 
and we cannot imagine even a colleague of his denying 
any of it—except in public; but it is interesting and 
amusing to find the Times saying it in a leading article. 
In point of fact it is exactly this that complicates the 
position from the point of view of the Dominion Premiers. 
They cannot stay here until November and then go 
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straight on to Washington; yet they are spo 
distrustful and afraid of what Mr. Lloyd George w 
do, in connection with the problem of the Pacific, unless 
they remain at his elbow. The situation would be 
pure comedy if the issues were less important. On 
the whole the Times expressed itself mildly enough. 


* * * 


Nevertheless, the relevance of such considerations 
is not very clear. After all, Mr. Lloyd George is the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain. He is being main- 
tained in power by an overwhelming majority of Lords 
and Commons; and presumably he is the Prime 
Minister whom we deserve. On general grounds we 
regret, quite as much as the Times does, that the British 
Empire should be represented either in Washington 
or in Timbuctoo by a man of Mr. Lloyd George’s type 
and character. For Englishmen are not dodgers and 
cannot be adequately represented by a dodger. The 
fact, however, as we have said, remains, that Mr. Lloyd 
George is the British Government ; and whilst that is 
the case we can see no object in asking anyone else 
—Lord Grey or Lord Robert Cecil or Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain—to represent us abroad. In any case, no 
one but a fool or satellite would accept the job; for 
Mr. Lloyd George does not support his understudies ; 
and Lord Grey (for instance) would have no kind of 
assurance, if he were to go to Washington again, that 
his declarations or undertakings would be honoured 
in Downing Street. On the whole, therefore, that Mr. 
Lloyd George himself should go would seem to be the 
most satisfactory plan; for, as things stand, no one 
else can commit the British Government to anything. 
Besides, he might be a huge success in America—if a 
lecture tour could be arranged; and that might be 
more valuable than a dozen treaties. But we wish 
M. Briand were not going to be there, for his presence 
will recall all the European intrigues and bargains. 
The Anglo-Japanese-American issue is simple enough 
and Mr. Lloyd George can be trusted to express the 
British point of view about it as well as any man; but 
if M. Briand and the domestic problems of Europe 
are to be dragged in no one knows what will happen. 
Mr. Lloyd George will have his left eye glued on M. 
Briand all the time, and the problem of the Pacific—the 
most important problem in the world to-day—will 
become only a pawn in a European game, in which 
America has no reason or inclination to be interested. 


* * * 


The much-heralded offensive in Anatolia has at last 
been opened by the Greeks. The earliest reports 
show that they have advanced a good many miles 
and without any particular difficulty. This preliminary 
success, well seasoned with stories of atrocities com- 
mitted by the retreating Turks, has naturally created 
excitement in Greece. It has created none anywhere 
else; for it holds out not the slightest prospect of 
the Greek armies being able to achieve anything decisive. 
There will be no decision until the Allied Governments 
face facts, compose their differences in the Near East 
and come to terms with Angora. There, unhappily, a 
deadlock still prevails. The projected meeting of 
Mustapha Kemal with General Harington, the Allied 
Commander in Constantinople, has been broken off. 
Our view was that General Harington was merely to 
listen to what Kemal had to say; Kemal’s view was 
that he was going to “ negotiate.” This disagreement 
and Kemal’s “ arrogant attitude” apparently proved 
too much for our delicate sense of propriety. Mean- 
while, he who runs may read the true character of 
inter-allied relations in Constantinople. The French 
do not conceal their jealousy and their fear of the 
British influence. A few days ago the Temps discussed 
the relations between General Harington and the 


French and Italian High Commissioners. Each side 
claims to be master in Constantinople. “If Genera] 
Harington’s thesis triumphed,” says the Temps, “ Cop. 
stantinople would be scarcely more than a British 
dependency like Gibraltar, Port Said, Aden and Sing. 
apore.” Thus do we fiddle while Rome burns. We 
are fiddling, in fact, not only in Constantinople, but 
throughout the Near East, as the Turks can see very 
plainly. It is vital to a settlement, and to the main- 
tenance of peace thereafter, that the three Powers 
should agree on a policy. Is the British Government 
the chief obstacle to such an agreement, as a great 
many people in this country and practically everybod 

on the Continent, believe ? We should like Mr. Lloyd 
George to tell us how many of his old illusions about 
the Greeks he still cherishes. 


* * * 


Nothing that Dr. Addison has ever done can have 
been more creditable to him than his resignation. 
And no more damning indictment of the Government's 
breach of faith could have been delivered than the 
letter in which he has set out his reasons for resigning. 
The most explicit pledges were given, as Dr. Addison 
ae out, in regard to the houses that were to be 

uilt. Definite figures were officially announced— 
500,000 new houses, and then 800,000. Local Author- 
ities were goaded into activity, builders were subsidised, 
private citizens were abjured in the name of patriotism 
to subscribe to this vital need of the nation. Now 
the Local Authorities are to be left in the lurch, to 
extricate themselves as best they can from their com- 
mitments. No more subsidies are to be granted, with 
a few exceptions, to builders who had not begun build- 
ing before July Ist. The innocent patriots who bought 
Housing Bonds, have been the victims of a hoax. The 
maximum number of houses which the Local Authorities 
may now build is to be 176,000, and even that figure 
is “‘to be reduced to the utmost possible extent”; 
but the handsome sum of £200,000 per annum will 
be contributed by the Exchequer towards the improve- 
ment of slum areas. As a crowning touch to the speech 
in which he announced this gross betrayal, Sir Alfred 
Mond expressed the satisfaction of the Government 
with their good work! They had, under the housing 
scheme, he observed, “performed at a very great 
cost, a work of supreme national importance, which 
private enterprise could not have carried out.” That 
surely beg comment! What would Sir Alfred 
have said if a battalion of his houseless “ heroes” 
had performed their work of national importance by 
firing ten rounds at the Germans and then marching 
back to billets with a demand for the applause of Parlia- 
ment ? We congratulate the “ Anti-wasters ” on their 
victory, and the Government on their effrontery. 


* * * 


The Conference of the “Red Trade Union Inter- 
national,” which has been meeting this week in Moscow, 
has apparently been expressing its deep gratification at 
the progress of “Red Trade Unionism”’ in Great 
Britain. To most of us in this country, this “ progress 
has not been very noticeable. It is true that a large 
number of Trade Union branches, and a few Trade 
Union Conferences, have passed resolutions in favour 
of the Red Trade Union International; but these 
resolutions, so far as can be seen, are purely academic, 
and are not in the least likely to influence the policy 
of most of the big Unions or of the movement in this 
country as a whole. Far from it. Mr. J. H. Thomas, 
who was to be driven out of the movement for his 
action in connection with the miners’ dispute, has just 
come triumphantly through the Railwaymen’s Annual 
General Meeting, which, after summoning up just enough 
courage to say “ Bo!” to him, took rapidly to its heels 
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and remained thereafter on the run, pursued by Mr. 
Thomas's derisive shouts of victory. “ Left-wing” 
Trade Unionism and “‘ Direct Actionism” generally, 
so far from making pres are suffering a severe 
and obvious setback; and the danger is even that the 
reaction may be too great. The Red Trade Union 
International, if it is really basing its hopes on the 
advance of the revolutionary movement in Great 
Britain, has a serious disa ointment before it. Zinoviev 
will doubtless console that it will all come 
right in the end, because the materialist evolution of 

is certain; but clearly the world-revolution 
is not working out “ according to plan.” 

* . * 


The negotiations for a truce, which have been pro- 
ceeding between the Fascisti and the Italian Socialists, 
appear to have broken down. Instead of leading to a 
pact with the Fascisti, they have resulted in a pact for 
common organisation and resistance between the 
various Socialist and Trade Union groups; and, in 
Rome at any rate, the Socialists are apparently formi 
an armed force of “ Arditi del Popolo,”” on the mode 
of the organisation adopted by the Fascisti themselves. 
There are signs, too, that a more general rapprochement 
between the two Socialist Parties is ible, and that 
the split of gh 3 is inning to be recognised as a 
mistake. The Italian railwaymen, at their Congress 
this week, have, it is true, again refused to affiliate to 
the General Confederation of Labour; but they are 
now almost the only industrial group of real importance 
that remains outside. The present breakdown of 
negotiations with the Fascisti may ibly lead to an 
even more violent renewal of hostilities and burnings 
than have yet occurred; but, if that is so, the Fascisti 
seem likely to have matters less monotonously their own 
way. Anti-Socialist organisation of the “ White 
Guard” type is forcing similar measures upon the 
Socialists, and, in face of the great weakness of all 
central government in Italy, thereby edging the country 
nearer to a revolutionary situation which few persons 
seem to desire. The inconclusive result of last year’s 
strikes now appears more clearly than ever. The 
promises then made have not been carried out; and, 
the position being really one of deadlock, resort is had 
to riots, burnings and guerilla fighting which, serious as 
they are for the country, produce no real effect on the 
situation. 

* * * 

The Minister of Labour has refused the demand, 
put forward by certain employers, for the abolition 
of the Jute and Flax Trade Board. One very small 
new Trade Board, for the boot and floor polish trade, 
is also being established in accordance with promises 
made a long time ago. But the main conflict centring 
round the future of the Boards continues. The Minister 
has been seeking to establish a central joint advisory 
council, representative of the various Boards; but 
both the employers’ and the workers’ sections have 
refused to nominate representatives to this Council. 
The employers have refused because the majority of 
them, through their own Trade Boards Association, 
are a oe Sree the total abolition of the system ; 
and the e Unions have refused because they are 
dissatisfied with the present policy of the Government, 
and resentful of the failure to establish the new Boards 
which have been promised, or to ratify rates proposed 
by Boards which already exist. A minority of the 
employers—a majority on some of the Boards—favour 
the retention of the present system, and hold that 
the Trade Boards have been amply justified by their 
past work. But the majority treat the question as 
simply one aspect of the wider question of State inter- 
vention in industry for the maintenance of the standard 
of life. They are back at Ricardo and Nassau Senior, 


and are seriously contending that the maintenance of 
the legal minimum wage involves the bankruptcy of 
British oe Their claims for an unfettered return 
to sweated labour are not likely to be completely 
conceded just yet, even by the present Government ; 
but the whole question requires the closest watching. 

- - * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—If the Government 
approach the Peace Conference in the same spirit as 
i negotiated the truce, an honourable settlement 

ill not be long delayed. The essence of the Sinn 
Fein claim is that its leaders shall deal with the British 
Cabinet on terms of equality and enjoy unfettered 
freedom to accept or reject any proposed solution. 
Recognition of this right smoothed away all difficulties 
in the discussions between the I.R.A. and G.H.Q., 
and the method that gave such results at the 
Dublin Mansion House promises, if honestly adopted, 
to work even greater miracles at Downing Street. 
That Republicans do not kill for the mere lust of killing, 
as their enemies allege, was made clear by the unfeigned 
relief with which all sections have welcomed a cessation 
of bloodshed. Undoubtedly, there are _irrecon- 
cilables who hold as an article of faith that the bomb 
and the revolver can alone decide the issue. Some 
of these fanatics are already declaring that the decision 
to go to London foreshadows a surrender, and though 
not a numerous party circumstances might easily arise 
to render them formidable. On the Government side 
other fanatics are arguing behind the scenes that it 
would be a masterpiece of strategy to play off I.R.A. 
extremists against Sinn Fein moderates, and thus 
omy by internal divisions a movement which force 
as failed to break. For their own sakes no less than 
for the sake of Ireland it is to be hoped that Mr. Lloyd 
George and his colleagues have taken the measure of 
these “wild men” whose counsels have always led 
to disaster. Such tactics might result in defeating and 
discrediting the Republican envoys, but instead of 
ending they would intensify the war. And the ending 
of the war is the prime need of both peoples and of 


the British Empire. 
* ~ * 


The desperate street battles in Belfast have added a 
new complication to the crisis, or perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that they have thrown into new 

rominence a complication which the majority of 

epublicans tend unduly to minimise. All sides in 
the Six Counties must share responsibility for the 
outbreak. Sinn Feiners sniped the police with a full 
knowledge of what the consequences must be. The 
Orange mob, as they had announced beforehand, 
retaliated by burning out a Catholic quarter, and 
shooting Nationalists like rabbits. The Government 
made the pogrom possible by permitting armed Orange 
partisans to masquerade as impartial guardians of 
the peace. If, as is reported, it has been decided to 
disarm the Ulster Specials the first step towards sanity 
has been taken. But the fighting has stiffened the necks 
of the Orangemen, and at the Boyne celebrations 
Sir James Craig was violently assailed for having 
consented to take part in the Peace Conference. One 
of his colleagues warned him that his “loose acting 
and thinking ” had already made him suspect ; another 
told him to his face that he was a puppet in the hands of 
“the intriguer, Lloyd George.” In_ his extremity, 
the Northern Premier sought to find safety by showing 
that he could beat the Orange drum as loud as his 
critics. He had consented to enter the Conference in 
order that Ulster’s case might not be prejudiced and 
also to make clear that she had nothing to give away. 
This sounds uncompromising enough, but Sir James 
Craig’s hint that if the South wants e with the 
North it must first make peace with England is not, 
B 
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as some Sinn Feiners assert, a repudiation of the ideal 
of Irish unity. It is rather an appeal to Republican 
Ireland to realise that the long way round is really the 


short way home. 
* * * 


PouiticaL CORRESPONDENT writes: Is there to be an 
autumn session, after all? An Irish settlement would 
seem to make some such rearrangement of the Govern- 

ment’s plans inevitable. Large discretionary powers as to the 
suspension of the Partition Act are vested in Ministers, but I 
know of no power under the Act which, in the event of an agree- 
ment involving vital constructive changes, would enable them 
to dispense with fresh legislation. By one stroke of the pen 
the present Southern Parliament, in consequence of its failure 
to assemble last Tuesday, might now be dissolved, and by 
another stroke of the pen the electors might be invited to elect 
a fresh Parliament. Here, by the way, we have an instrument 
ready to hand for submitting to the judgment of the electors 
of Southern Ireland any terms to which Mr. de Valera may 
presently give a provisional assent. 
* * * 

Even should it be considered unnecessary to dissolve one 
Parliament and elect another (I am assuming for the moment 
that the negotiations themselves do not break down in the 
meanwhile), the business of giving effect to an agreement must 
take time. I cannot imagine, for instance, that the process could 
be completed, as some sanguine politicians have surmised, 
in so offhand a fashion as would enable a Home Rule Amending 
Bill, together with the other business of the session, to be rushed 
through both Houses between now and the end of August. 
That is one reason why I doubt whether Mr. Chamberlain’s 
resolve at all costs to avoid an autumn session can be teconciled 
with any reasonable theory of the Government’s faith in the 
probabilities of a settlement. I exclude, of course, as altogether 
too fantastic the alternative of a protracted interlude of complete 
legislative inaction. Even the present Parliament would refuse 
to sanction risks of that kind. 

* * * 


Not much difference need be caused to the Prime Minister’s 
electioneering designs by the breaking up of the autumn in 
the manner outlined. By the exercise of a little ingenuity he 
might still be enabled to appeal to the country before the end 
of the year, and, moreover, might still have his election on 
Ireland, merely substituting in his time-table November or 
December for October, and in his manifesto peace in place of 
war. Higher considerations apart (though those would be 
promoted, too), I can foresee substantial advantages for an able 
strategist in such a readjustment of plans and recasting of réles, 
especially in certain populous and highly Hibernised industrial 
constituencies. I would commend this aspect of the situation 
to the careful thought of the ultra-Unionist section of the 
Coalition, more particularly to the recalcitrants of the Cabinet. 

* * * 


Whether in his next electioneering plunge Mr. Lloyd George 
is to appear as a second Grattan or as a second Cromwell must, 
as he himself would say, depend on Ireland herself. Probably 
his final attitude towards Labour will be determined in the 
same way. As Cromwell, he would naturally link up with the 
Duke of Northumberland and the other red-light men, and 
develop his campaign, without much regard to rhyme or reason, 
on combined anti-Waste, anti-Communist and anti-Papist lines, 
whereas, as Grattan, he would just as naturally be the Celtic 
liberator of the Celtic race, and (bearing in mind the importance 
of that element as an industrial voting factor) would come 
forward at the same time as the champion of Labour, possibly 
even as a would-be patron, not to say potential ally, of the 
Labour leaders. Like Mr. Garvin, as these speculations show, 
I exclude no conceivable impersonation or principle from the 
range of Mr. Lloyd George’s political versatility. But what if 
the electorate should take the same view and act on it ? 

* * * 

I hear without surprise that a movement referred to in this 
column some time ago to bring about a Conservative-Liberal- 
Labour rapprochement, under Viscount Grey, though regarded 
with indulgence in unexpected quarters (even, I believe, by Mr. 
Asquith), is unlikely to lead to any definite new political for- 
mation. Except to an extremely limited degree, neither Labour 
nor Liberalism has responded to the feelers thrown out. I 
would add that, if Lord Grey is thinking of returning to active 
politics, there are opportunities already awaiting his attention 
on the front Opposition bench in the Lords. 


WHAT COULD A LABOUR 
GOVERNMENT OFFER TO 
SINN FEIN? 


IRECT, unconditional, personal and friendly 
1D) negotiations are now going on in London 
between the British Government and the 
leaders of the Irish “ murder gang.” It is necessary 
that this fact should be stated as bluntly as possible 
in order that there may be no misunderstanding as 
to what exactly is happening. Mr. de Valera has 
just demonstrated, in the most conclusive fashion con- 
ceivable, his full responsibility for every murder and 
every outrage that has been committed in the name of 
Sinn Fein in Ireland; for by a single proclamation 
he put a stop to violence within forty-eight hours. 
And as an immediate sequel to this demonstration 
Mr. Lloyd George and Sir Hamar Greenwood have 
shaken his bloodstained hand. There should be little 
room after that for any more of the cant with which 
we have been sickened for the past nine months, 
However the present discussions may result, the 
honourable belligerent status of the Irish Republican 
Army has been recognised beyond all dispute or 
recantation. With “murderers” one does not negotiate 
either over a round table or over a square one. 


The negotiations are beginning in an atmosphere 
which is amazingly favourable. The prospects of peace 
—as distinguished from the prospects of an early 
“* settlement ”’—are infinitely brighter than seemed 
possible only a fortnight ago. The King’s appeal for 
conciliation has met with so overwhelming a response 
in every quarter of the British Isles—except Ulster— 
that the die-hards of coercion have been completely 
silenced, and the Government, of which a majority, 
three weeks ago, were opposed to any negotiation 
with Sinn Fein, have been forced to realise that only 
at the direst peril to their political lives can they now 
deviate from the path of peace. A renewal of the 
struggle, on the lines on which it has been conducted 
since last autumn, is practically impossible; not 
merely because Ministers, actually or metaphorically, 
have shaken hands with the “ murderers,”’ but because 
it is now obvious that there is no organised political 
party in Great Britain which would tolerate any such 
renewal. The Liberal and Labour Parties have always 
been bitterly opposed to the whole policy of “‘ reprisals,” 
and even the Conservative Party can no longer be 
relied upon to support it. The decision of Sinn Fein 
to burn a castle for every farm or cottage destroyed 
by the Crown forces has turned out to have been a 
masterstroke in the art of political violence. For 
those members of the British aristocracy who do not 
possess country residences in Ireland have cousins who 
do, and the voice of the aristocracy is still decisive 
in Conservative policy. We do not suggest that this 
has been the sole motive inspiring the recent remarkable 
change in the attitude of the Unionist leaders, for all 
the best Conservative opinion has been genuinely 
shocked by the indiscipline of the Crown forces and by 
the whole Greenwood policy of meeting outrage by 
outrage, but there is no doubt that the burning, one 
after another, of the great houses of Southern Ireland 
was the decisive factor—and is the decisive factor 
to-day, in any discussion of the possibility of a renewal 
of the struggle. This may be said to be an ugly way 
of putting things, but what is the use of dissembling ? 
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Every aspect of coercion is ugly, and there is no reason 
to regret any revelation of that ugliness. 

A favourable atmosphere, however, is unfortunately 
not everything. Many politicians who are supporting 
the negotiations have not yet seen the light—but only 
“the red light.” They recognise that the war in Ireland 
must not and cannot be continued, but they have not 
recognised either the principle or the practical necessity 
of Irish freedom. They are ready to make concessions, 
quite important concessions, but not the essential 

concession; and if they are sufficiently numerous— 
we do not pretend to estimate their numbers—they 
will prevent a settlement. They are ready enough for 
a bargain, but the Irish problem is not going to be 
settled by any bargain. It can be settled only by the 
frank acceptance of the idea of Irish self-determination, 
and once that idea is accepted it will be found that 
there is very little left to bargain about. It is for this 
reason that we think it a mistake on the part of the 
Sinn Fein leaders that they should still assert their 
demand for a “Republic.” Everyone knows that 
they are iar to abandon it in favour of full 
Dominion Home Rule, and they have themselves ad- 
mitted, by implication, that they are only maintaining 
it in order to have something to concede. But that 
implies the conception of a “bargain,” which is a 
misleading and irrelevant idea. They would be far 
better advised, we believe, to state their minimum 
terms at once, and thereafter concede nothing ; for 
then the real issue would be quite clearly defined, 
instead of being confused, as it is to-day, by a phrase 
which not one Englishman in ten is prepared to swallow. 
We do not think, however, that the opinions or 
prejudices of English politicians are worth very much 
discussion at this juncture, for though no doubt they 
may constitute a substantial obstacle to a settlement, 
it is an obstacle which is not very deep and certainly 
not permanent, which may indeed be wholly removed 
by a single General Election. The principle of Irish 
freedom, if it is not recognised to-day, will be recognised 
very soon; everything—the obvious failure of force, 
the views of the Dominions and of America, and the 
steady drift of opinion in Great Britain itself—makes 
that inevitable. But what then? How is our recog- 
nition of Irish freedom to be translated into a practical 
a That is the really difficult problem which 
to be faced. Let us put it in this way. The leaders 
of both the Opposition parties have already recognised, 
blicly and without reserve, the right of Ireland to 
ecide her own fate and draft her own constitution. 
Suppose a Labour Government, or a Liberal-Labour 
Coalition Government, were in power at this moment, 
what saps could it actually take to meet the Sinn Fein 
demand ? 

The obvious answer is: Give Ireland a free Con- 
stituent Assembly. But that is not a practical answer 
at all, for the Ulster members of such an Assembly, 
even if they were duly elected, would not attend, 
and it would be as impossible to enforce their attend- 
ance as it is to-day to enforce a meeting of the Southern 
Parliament. There is the practical difficulty in a 
nutshell, and no one as yet seems to have made any 
serious attempt to offer a solution of it. A corres- 
pondent, whose letter we publish this week, takes us 
to task for having declared that the Irish problem is 
an Irish problem, and that Sinn Fein must accept 

ition as a “ fact.” The theory of two Irish nations, 

e€ declares, is a mere fiction invented by British 
liticians, and it is unreasonable to demand that 
uthern Ireland should recognise the Government of 
Ireland Act of 1920 in any way whatever. But he mis- 
understands our position. We do not suggest for a 


moment that Sinn Fein should recognise one of the most 
eposterous measures which has ever been passed by a 
sh Parliament. 


But we do suggest that ess 


it recognises the actual situation created by that 
measure it can do nothing but beat the air. . Ulster 
has got her Parliament, and no one is going to take it 
away from her, unless and until she surrenders it, 
Great Britain will never be willing to coerce Ulster, 
and Southern Ireland will never be able. It is not 
a question of “ supporting” Ulster or being prejudiced 
in favour of Ulster. The majority of Englishmen, we 
believe, tend in their hearts to be prejudiced quite 
the other way. A few politicians talk about “ loyal” 
Ulster, but it is not a phrase that rouses any sym- 
pathetic response in an English audience. The facts 
are too glaring. Ulster has displayed plenty of deter- 
mination not to be governed by the frish, but never 
the smallest symptom of “loyalty” to anybody or 
anything but herself and her religion. Before the war 
it was the Ulstermen who got arms from Germany 
and who talked of repudiating their allegiance to the 
British Crown. During the war Ulster did just about 
as little as she could and that “ on terms ’’—compare 
the recruiting statistics of Belfast and of far-away 
Melbourne. And lately loyal Ulster was the only 
place in the British Empire where the King’s appeal 
found no echo in the hearts of his subjects. On the 
very day of the Irish truce, fifty houses inhabited by 
Nationalists in Belfast were burned down by an Orange 
mob. A sincere appeal to the political generosity of the 
Southern Irish is the one appeal that never fails— 
succeeds perhaps even too readily—but what politician 
in his senses would dream of making any aa, Cana 
to Ulstermen, the narrowest and most spitefully 
bigoted sectarians who exist, we suppose, anywhere 
in this twentieth century. (And yet Sn Fein would 
have us believe that Ireland is one nation!) The 
cause of Ulster has been espoused by English politicians 
for their own ends, but the average Englishman 
loves the Ulsterman not a whit more than Ulster loves 
the English. We are none of us really taken in by 
Ulster “ loyalty’; there is so plainly nothing behind 
it save sectarian hatred and distrust of Catholic 
Nationalist Ireland. If there is one city in the Empire 
which is essentially republican in its native sentiment 
it is Belfast. The real motto of Ulster is the phrase 
any visitor may hear from the lips of the first or the 
fiftieth man he addresses in the streets of Belfast : 
* All we want is to be left alone.” The Orangemen 
are the only authentic Protestants left in the Old World 
since the Pilgrim Fathers sailed for America. 


But however unattractive the Protestants of Ulster 
may be, they exist; and-we cannot ignore their exist- 
ence, or treat them, as Sinn Fein seems to ask, as a more 
or less negligible minority of the Irish people. Nor 
can we subject them, in any form or degree, to the 
authority of a Dublin Parliament. To recognise 
Ireland as “ one nation,”’ with Protestant Ulster as a 
mere subordinate minority, would be, as things stand 
to-day, the emptiest of formal fictions; and Mr. de 
Valera cannot reasonably expect Great Britain to 
adopt an attitude so plainly at variance with the facts. 
We have no doubt that in course of time Ulster will 
reconcile herself to the status of a semi-autonomous 
fraction of an Irish Dominion, as Quebec is of Canada. 
But we cannot at this moment, with the best will in 
the world, frame an Irish constitution on that basis. 
We can grant Southern Ireland a “ Dominion” con- 
stitution to-morrow, but we cannot bring Ulster inside 
that constitution. The practical difficulty arises over 
the question of the “reserved powers.” The Sinn 
Fein leaders state that they are prepared to grant 
Ulster an even greater degree of “sy than she 
possesses under the Greenwood Act. But the question 
remains: Who is to exercise the reserved powers ? 
At present the Imperial Parliament retains, for example, 
the power of fixing and levying the Income Tax in 


Ulster. To hand this power over to a Dublin Parlia- 
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ment, whose authority Ulster refused to acknowledge, 
would be a mere farce; yet if it be retained at West- 
minster, where is “Irish independence”? Great 
Britain might, of course, hand over all the reserved 
ant to the Ulster Parliament itself, but that would 

ardly, we suppose, be acceptable to Sinn Fein, since 
it would amount to the creation not of an independent 
Irish Dominion, but of two independent Irish Dominions. 

The problem, in our view, is not insoluble, but its 
solution does seem to imply the recognition by Sinn 
Fein of the present “ fact” of Partition. If there were 
a Labour Government in power at Westminster at 
this moment, it would have to proceed, we suggest, 
on some such lines as these. It would leave Ulster 
precisely where it is to-day. It would grant the rest 
of Ireland a Dominion constitution as wide and as free 
as that, say, of the Commonwealth of Australia. At 
the same time, it would make statutory provision for 
the eventual creation of an All-Ireland Parliament, 
and for the automatic and immediate transfer to that 
Parliament at any time, on the request of the Northern 
legislature, of all the powers which are “ reserved” in 
the case of Ulster under the present Act. That is surely 
as far as any British Government can possibly go in 
the direction of recognising “ Ireland’s right to self- 
determination.” It represents broadly not merely the 
best settlement but the only settlement. There does 
not appear to be the slightest prospect in the near 
future of Ulster being persuaded to concede anything 
at all to the demands of Sinn Fein. Nor is there any 
effective form of pressure which even a Liberal or 
Labour Government could bring to bear upon her. 
The most urgent necessity of the moment, therefore, 
is to prevent the chances of peace being wrecked once 
more by her intransigence and her ill-will. We must 
somehow leave Ulster out for the time being, or there 
can be no approach to a settlement at all. And if she 
is left out in the manner we have suggested there can 
surely be little doubt about her ultimate decision. 
It is impossible to imagine Ulster remaining permanently 
content with a “ gas-and-water” Parliament when the 
rest of Ireland enjoys a Parliament with full Dominion 
powers. When Dublin is taxing itself, Belfast will 
not long consent to be taxed by Westminster. That, 
it seems to us, is the only form of pressure which is 
ever likely to secure the unity of an independent 
Ireland. We hope that Mr. de Valera and his euhtigen 
will find an opportunity whilst they are over here of 
acquainting themselves with the point of view of the 
leaders of the Opposition, as well as of the Government, 
in order that some practical and positive policy may be 
evolved which is at once acceptable to Sinn Fein and 
can be expounded and advocated from democratic 
platforms in this country. 


THE SWING OF THE PENDULUM 


HE last few months have provided a convincing 
demonstration of the limits of successful industrial 
action by the Trade Unions, It has been shown 

very clearly that, in strikes or lock-outs, the workers stand 
little chance of success in face of heavily declining trade 
and a general atmosphere of financial and industrial depres- 
sion. It is not merely that, when trade conditions are bad, 
the workers can hardly hope by striking to secure improved 
conditions, but that their power to resist actual encroach- 
ments on their existing standards is very greatly impaired. 
They are not, indeed, wholly disarmed, or compelled to 
accept whatever terms their employers may desire to thrust 
upon them, for it is usually worth the employers’ while 
to make certain concessions, in order to carry through the 
major part of what they want without the risks which attend 
a big industrial dispute. But, while the value of Trade 
Unionism to the workers is really as great under these 
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conditions as under any other, its limitations as a bludgeon 
by which the industrial system can be transformed, are, 
at times like the present, very clearly exposed. 

The Trade Unions, with their strong, though limited, 
fundamental common sense, have readily accepted this 
position, in a number of industries, and have entered into 
settlements which would have appeared to be inconceivable 
only a few months ago. Only when, as in the case of the 
miners, they have been forced into a position which left 
them no alternative at all to a struggle on manifestly dis- 
advantageous terms, have actual stoppages of work occurred, 
Indeed, it may be that, in some industries, the position 
has been too readily accepted, and the best conditions that 
could have been got without a lock-out not fully realised, 
In general, however, there is no doubt as to the wisdom of 
the Trade Unions’ attitude in recognising the virtual impos- 
sibility of effective industrial action under present con- 
ditions, and therefore concentrating their efforts mainly 
on securing the best terms possible for the present, while 
keeping their hands as free as possible for action in the 
future, when conditions may be less obviously adverse. 

In the years preceding the war, as well as in the war years 
themselves, there was much to encourage the idea that 
a short cut to the transformation of capitalism was to be 
found in the fuller use of the strike weapon. From 1909 
to 1914 there was a period of expanding trade, when demands 
were successfully enforced by strikes or threats of strikes, 
The successes actually achieved in these years did little 
more, it is true, than compensate for the losses of the pre- 
ceding period of stationary wages and rising prices, but 
there seemed, in 1914, every reason to look forward to 
positive advances. Then came the war, and the worker's 
sense of industrial power became greater than ever, owing 
both to the shortage of labour and to the vital importance 
of war-time production. The strike weapon was, of course, 
held largely in abeyance, but the workers felt that only 
the necessities of war were holding them back from using 
it in order to gain a large improvement in their circum- 
stances. High hopes were thus raised, which lived on for a 
time after the conclusion of peace, and are only now being 
completely dissipated as the full effects of trade depression 
become manifest. Their abandonment to-day is the result 
of recognition of the changed circumstances, and has hardly 
led as yet to any restatement of industrial theory in the 
minds of the working-class leaders. But such a restate- 
ment is bound to follow, and is, indeed, being instinctively 
sought for at the present moment. 

Students of Labour history have often written of the 
** swing of the pendulum ” from political action to industrial 
action, and from the industrial back to the political. Periods 
of great strike movements are followed by periods of political 
activity, and then by strike periods again, and so on; 
and if history can be relied upon to repeat itself, there can 
be no doubt that the defeat of Labour’s industrial aspirations, 
which we are witnessing at the present moment, will before 
long lead to a more intense concentration on political action 
and propaganda. Moreover, apart from the direct effect 
of economic conditions in blunting the industrial weapon, 
it has become the general view amongst Labour leaders 
that, throughout the last few years, the Government and 
the House of Commons have appeared again and again 
as the close allies of the employers in their conflicts with 
the Trade Unions, and also that the industrial depression 
itself has been greatly accentuated by the political and 
international policy of the Government. The best hope, 
therefore, of a change for the better in the position and 
prospects of the industrial workers more and more being 
looked for is a change of Government, resulting in a change in 
political and international policy. It has become obvious 
that, in face of the present concentrated organisation of 
both employers and workmen, and the consequent huge 
extension of the area of Labour disputes, neutrality of the 
State in industrial affairs is impossible, and it is almost 
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ly clear that, when the State intervenes, impartiality 
between the conflicting claims is out of the question. Either 
Labour influences or capitalist influences are bound to 
dominate the Government and Parliament, whatever party 
or combination of parties may be in power. It is, therefore, 
manifestly necessary, for industrial as well as for political 
reasons, that Labour should achieve Parliamentary power. 

This is a line of argument which is already being widely 
adopted wherever Labour disputants meet, and it is, 
negatively at least, quite unanswerable. It will not, of 
course, convince the Communists, or anyone who believes 
that “ Revolution” is the only thing to strive for, but 
the main body of active Trade Unionists is likely to find 
it convincing and to throw more of its weight into the 
endeavour to bring the Labour Party to political power. 
There appears to us to be no doubt as to the general sound- 
ness of the reasoning, but it is clearly as susceptible of 
exaggeration as the opposite thesis. It is true enough that 
industrial action is almost impotent in adverse trade con- 
ditions and without the backing of political power, but it 
does not follow that the conquest of political power, if and 
when it is accomplished, will avail by itself to fulfil the 
workers’ hope or to bring about a transformation of the 
industrial system. None will be rash enough to suggest 
that the first Labour Government will have before it an 
easy task; for there is nothing so difficult in politics as 
the reversal of the sustained policy of a long line of pre- 
decessors, and such reversals of policy have seldom been 
even attempted in the past by successive Liberal and Con- 
servative Governments. 

Even if only the directly industrial problems which are 
likely to face the first Labour Government are considered, 
its task seems arduous enough. In general, the Labour 
demand for the reorganisation of the industrial system 
embodies two principles, at least in the case of the more 
vital industries such as mines and railways. The first of 
these principles is that of public ownership and operation 
under public control; the second is that of democratic 
administration involving an effective participation of the 
various grades of workers in the conduct of industry. It 
has become manifest, as “ nationalisation” has become 
more and more a question of practical politics, that the 
transference of any industry from private to public hands 
is not a quite simple matter of passing an Act of Parliament 
and fixing practicable terms of compensation, but involves 
all manner of difficult and intricate readjustments of 
personal and group relationships, and a not inconsiderable 
transformation of the machinery of government itself, 
in order to adapt it for functions of industrial control. 
In these readjustments, the condition and attitude of the 
Trade Unions, and the degree of fitness, education, and 
administrative experience among their members, are matters 
of primary importance. “ Nationalisation,” in the forms 
in which it is being advocated to-day, is not bureaucracy, 
but a plan for democratic administration under public 
ownership, which will make big demands on the industrial 
competence of the workers themselves. Such a plan, it is 
clear, can be realised only by a combination of political 
and industrial fitness and power. 

The conditions of this political power are fairly well 
understood, but the conditions of its necessary industrial 
complement require careful restatement. We have to think 
of industrial action as consisting not simply in strikes or 
threats to strike—vital as the retention of the strike weapon, 
no doubt, is—but, far more, in the development by the 
workers of industrial capacity in every possible direction. 
The negative will to destroy, and the no less negative sense 
of dissatisfaction with, the present economic system by 
themselves create nothing: the creative force in the in- 
dustrial field lies in the will to power and to the respon- 
sibility which must go with power. The present time may 
be as inopportune as possible for strike action, except 
where it is literally forced upon the Trade Unions, but 
no time can be inopportune for the progressive self-organ- 


isation of the workers for the democratic assumption of 
the increased powers and responsibilities in industry at 
which they aim. 

Previous “swings of the pendulum” towards political 
action have been followed before long by a reversal of 
the motion. Disillusionment with the immediate results 
of political effort has set in, and industrial action has revived. 
At least a factor in causing this disillusionment has been 
the tendency, when strikes have failed, to despair of the 
industrial movement, and to relax the effort to maintain 
Trade Union membership and efficiency. This is fatal to 
pe as well as to industrial prospects, for the harvesting 
of the results of successful political action depends upon the 
existence of a keen and organised public opinion, ready to 
back up, at every possible point, the efforts of the statesmen 
and politicians, and, in the case of Labour, the chief con- 
stituencies in which such an opinion can be formed and 
sustained are the Trade Unions. A real working combin- 
ation of the political and industrial resources of Labour 
has hardly yet been attempted, but on it depends the 
chance of effective achievement. 

For some time to come it seems probable that the main 
noticeable activities of Labour will have to lie in the political 
field. So long as the present Government, or some adapta- 
tion of it, remains in power, there is no prospect of a satis- 
factory solution of any one of our considerable problems— 
industrial, political, or international. The only conceiv- 
able alternative Government seems to be one dominated 
by Labour, and the sooner such a Government comes the 
better for the nation’s chance of avoiding utter collapse. 
It is, therefore, both wise and necessary for Labour to 
intensify its political activity to the fullest possible extent, 
but the leaders of the Labour movement will have to beware 
of repeating the failures of past generations, and of allowing 
the industrial machinery of the Labour movement to fall 
into disrepair because the limitations of “ Direct Action ” 
and the strike weapon are being driven home by force 
of present circumstances. Industrial action is wider than 
the strike or the threat to strike. It contains big creative 
possibilities, especially if it is exercised in close conjunction 
with action in the political sphere. Perhaps the scheme of 
central co-ordination, which is now being carried through 
by the Labour Party and the Trades Union Congress, will 
enable a proper balance for the first time to be secured, 
and bring about a concerted use of political and industrial 
methods. Certainly that, more than anything else, is 
what the Labour movement needs, if its aspirations are to 
become realities in either politics or industry. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH THE 
LEAGUE? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


HE League of Nations has been in existence for 
something over eighteen months. Its Assembly 
has met once and is to meet again in September. 

Its Council has met thirteen times. It has held a Financial 
Conference at Brussels, and a Transit Conference at Barce- 
lona. It has settled a serious dispute between two nations 
—Sweden and Finland—that appeared to be heading for 
open war. It has staved off another war between Poland and 
Lithuania. It has repatriated over 350,000 war prisoners. 
It has initiated an anti-typhus campaign in Eastern Europe. 
It is successfully administering two internationalised areas— 
Danzig and the Saar Valley. It is on the road to succeeding, 
where the Supreme Council failed, in putting a bankrupt 
Austria on her feet. And it has taken all the preliminary 
steps towards bringing a Permanent Court of International 
Justice into being. That record is a quite sufficient answer 
to ill-informed criticisms of the League as a practical 
executive body. But it is very far from satisfying believers 
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in the League, who contrast their hopes of it in 1919 with 
the view they are forced to take of its present position. 
The League in its brief existence has done well. But it 
ought to have done very much better. 

What is wrong with the League? That question is 
only worth putting if it is to be answered frankly and 
squarely and without the least regard for persons. For 
the first point to get clear is that the League is two things, 
a piece of machinery and a body of individuals. On the 
machinery—the Assembly, the Council, the Secretariat— 
there is not much necessity for comment. As machinery 
it is working well. That there is room for improvement 
goes without saying, but the thing is well conceived, and 
worked in the right spirit by the right men it will do all 
that need be asked of it. 

But are the men right, and is the spirit right? And, if 
not, who is to blame? The last question is the most easily 
answered. The blame lies with the Governments that 
compose the League. For the League is not, as the Prime 
Minister—who has never given a single solid proof of his 
belief in it—seems to consider, an independent entity 
extraneous to his own and other Governments. It is an 
association of his own and other Governments, brought 
forma!ly and deliberately into being by them by an 
instrument as binding as the four or five treaties which 
severally embody it. It is the forty-eight Governments 
concerned that appoint the members of the League 
Assembly. It is the eight Governments concerned that 
appoint the members of the League Council. It is the 
Governments which, by executing or failing to execute 
individually the decisions they take collectively as League 
members, make the League an effective force or a mere 
object of derision to the world. 

How, in point of fact, are the Governments treating the 
League? Take the eight Council Powers. The Council 
is the standing executive instrument of the League. If the 
League is to fulfil its functions with the smallest hope of 
success, the Council must be staffed with the ablest statesmen 
the nations represented are in a position to nominate. 
Normally, the Prime Ministers or Foreign Secretaries should 
sit in person. They can attend the Supreme Council of the 
Allies; it should not therefore be impossible for them to 
attend the Council of the League, which at present meets 
only four times a year. In the case of three of the powers 
concerned, Japan, China and Brazil, there are difficulties 
that have to be recognised. Distance forbids the frequent 
attendance of a Cabinet Minister at Geneva, and the 
expedient of representation by ambassadors already 
stationed in Europe must be accepted. But consider the 
other five members. Great Britain sends—whom? Never 
the Prime Minister. Never, except on one purely formal 
occasion, the Foreign Secretary. Theoretically, Mr. Balfour; 
more often, fortunately, Mr. Fisher. Of Mr. Balfour it 
is superfluous to speak. He has just issued a new edition 
of his classic work, A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, and 
his value as a member of an executive body is precisely 
what would be looked for from the author of a treatise 
so styled. Mr. Fisher, as the recent Council meeting at 
Geneva made clear, has qualifications in some respects 
much more adequate. But it is indispensable that a Council 
member should have sufficient authority with his Govern- 
ment to carry it with him in any decision he approves, 
and no one has ever seriously suggested that Mr. Fisher 
is in this position. 

So much for Great Britain on the League Council. France 
sends habitually M. Léon Bourgeois, worthy, venerable, 
a profound believer in the League, but without the smallest 
connection with, or influence over, French foreign policy. 
At the last Council there sat as substitute M. Hanotaux, 
who having been Foreign Minister over twenty years ago 
has never had a place in a French Cabinet since. Spain 
sends an ambassador; Italy a retired ambassador, the 

Marquis Imperiali, a highly decorative figure in society, 
and distinguished at the last meeting of the Council for 


the zeal with which he consistently combated the attempts 
of Mr. Fisher, Dr. Wellington Koo and the Secretary. 
General to substitute publicity for secrecy. 

Such are the men directing the instrument forged to 
raise a new world on the ruins of the old. Thanks to the 
efforts of two or three of the best of them, notably of the 
Belgian representative, M. Paul Hymans, reinforced by 
the exertions of the permanent officials on the Secretariat, 
the Council has done distinctly better work than a study of 
its personnel would suggest. But in regard to both Council 
and Assembly the fundamental fact is that whenever 
the League is most determined to go forward the Govern. 
ments are most resolved to pull it back. 

At the end of last year, the Assembly decided on the 
creation of a Permanent Court of International Justice— 
the most notable piece of work it had up till then set to its 
credit. The statute constituting the Court required rati- 
fication by at least half the members of the League— 
twenty-five out of forty-eight—before the appointment 
of the judges and the actual establishment of the Court 
could go forward. Ratification by nations whose repre- 
sentatives have agreed not only on the principles but on 
the details of a project is a mere formality. Yet what 
has actually happened? The League Assembly adopted 
the draft constitution of the Court last December. At 
the end of June, more than six months later, exactly four 
members out of the forty-eight—Denmark, Sweden, Switzer- 
land and Austria—had ratified. Great Britain? No. 
France? No. Italy? No. Japan? No. The League, in 
a word, had done its part punctually and in order. The 
Governments with one accord had let it down. 

Take the question of mandates. There the League 
has never even had a reasonable chance. The territories 
involved were shared out among the Allied Powers by the 
Allied Powers themselves, and the Mandate Article of 
the Covenant is so sloppily worded as to allow them 
to claim that the mandatory and not the League should 
frame the terms under which the transferred territories 
are to be governed. The right of the League to examine 
the mandates could not be gainsaid, but for months the 
endeavours of the Secretariat to extract copies of the 
drafts from the mandatory Powers—Great Britain, France 
and Japan in particular—were completely fruitless. 

When the Assembly met last November, eighteen months 
after the allocation of the mandates at Paris, not a single 
draft had been received. The League Council wrote and 
cabled to the Governments. It threatened public exposure 
in the Assembly. As a result the drafts came slowly 
trickling in, till all except the French mandates—over the 
military clauses of which considerable trouble is anticipated 
—were to hand. Everyone assumed they would be 
published. The Assembly appointed a commission to 
consider them. All to no purpose. The Balfours and the 
Bourgeois and the Ishiis padded their chairs with the drafts 
and sat on them tight. When Mr. Balfour did rise it was 
to mount the Assembly platform and in a burst of im- 
passioned reaction denounce the audacity of the Assembly 
in presuming to interest itself in mandates at all. The 
result is that, apart from the Class C mandates, in regard 
to which the League possesses practically no powers, no 
single draft has been approved ; for when the matter came 
before the League Council in February Mr. Balfour demanded 
and secured still one more postponement, and at the June 

meeting at Geneva America’s objections blocked the way. 
If the Governments had done their part, as the League has 
been struggling in face of their obstruction to do its, the 
whole question would have been settled a year ago. 1 
it is the administration in every mandate area remains 
irregular and provisional. ; 

Turn, finally, to the most flagrant case of all—Albania. 
Albania, which the Allied Powers had already carved 
into three pieces for the benefit of their friends by the secret 

Treaty of London in 1915, and which they would have 
carved up again but for President Wilson’s veto im 
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January, 1920, was admitted a member of the League 
at the last Assembly. Part of the territory declared 
Albanian by the Powers in 1918 is occupied by the Jugo- 
Slavs. Another part is claimed by the Greeks. The 
disputes thus arising fall clearly within the four corners 
of Article XI. of the Covenant, and Albania appealed 
duly to the League to judge between her and her neighbours. 
Immediately the Powers composing the Supreme Council, 
who for months past had worried as much about Albania 
as they had about Easter Island, woke up. They and they 
only should settle Albania, and their reserve team, the 
Council of Ambassadors, was directed forthwith to get 
busy about it. That achievement was due solely to Italy, 
which, having in view certain important concessions in 
Albania, appreciated the necessity of getting the matter 
handled by a partial and not an impartial tribunal. 

France and Britain having other little matters to discuss 
with Italy elsewhere, thought it judicious to let her have 
her way here. The various national representatives on 
the League Council were so instructed. The solemn farce 
of an unbiassed consideration by the Council was played 
out. Thereafter Mr. Fisher, on the orders of Downing 
Street, observed that this was the Council of Ambassadors’ 
affair; M. Hanotaux, on the orders of the Quai d’Orsay, 
declared that the Council of Ambassadors must decide ; 
and the Marquis Imperiali, on the orders of the Consulta, 
protested against trespassing where the Council of Ambas- 
sadors was in possession. Down went the League and 
Albania in discomfiture together, by decision of the 
Governments pledged to establish and maintain the League’s 
authority. 

Why trouble to discuss further what is wrong with the 
League? What is wrong with the League is the Govern- 
ments that compose it, the Governments that solemnly 
enter into obligations one year and diligently dishonour them 
the next, the Governments that send their first-rank men 
to sit on the Supreme Council and their third and fourth 
and fifth-rank men to represent them at Geneva. The 
outlook is depressing enough, for there can be no hope 
of a good League till there are good Governments in the 

* countries associated in the League. But even bad Govern- 
ments will do under menace what they are never likely 
to do from sound motives. And if one Great Power can 
be compelled to do its duty by the League the others will 
be bound to follow suit. That is the hopeful feature in 
the situation. No man has his ear more perpetually to 
the ground than the Prime Minister, and if once the millions 
of voters in this country—for that is not putting the figure 
too high—who made war and made peace for a League of 
Nations world, not a secret-diplomacy, balance-of-power 
world, can make themselves felt at elections the Government 
will change front fast enough. We shall get a Foreign 
Secretary who believes in the League. We shall find the 
Prime Minister at the Assembly at Geneva. We shall 
see this country throwing its power behind the League of 
Nations as it throws it to-day behind the Supreme Council. 
But time presses. The Foreign Offices are fighting hard 
for the old order. Given a little more respite they will 
stifle the League yet. 


DEMOGRAPHIC NOTES ON 


CANADA 


URING the war we all observed the characteristic 
type of man who is bred in Australia and New 
Zealand. We saw many fine young Canadians 

also, but they did not so clearly give us the idea of a 
specific and readily identifiable breed: generally speaking, 
they displayed far more variety of height, colour and 
physiognomy than did our Australasian cousins. In the 
course of a third visit to Canada, during successive years, I 
am just beginning to understand the elements of the Imperial 


and demographic problem as it faces us in the Northern 
half of this marvellous North American Continent. The 
affective base of my observations is gratitude to Canadians 
and admiration for the manhood and womanhood which 
they are evolving, as I have seen them in the course of 
innumerable lectures to soldiers at Shoreham and elsewhere, 
during the war, on the streets of Canadian cities such as 
Ottawa and Toronto, and swimming and diving around 
me in the waters of Lake Erie, off Crystal Beach, Ontario. 
I have spent three weeks in travelling to the Canadian 
Rockies by one route and back to Toronto by another, 
and I am certain that the children of Western Canada 
in especial are the finest I have yet seen anywhere in the 
world. In Canada, if anywhere, is the future greatness of 
the British stock ensured. 

But we must understand the geography before we can 
at all comprehend the demography of our great Dominion. 
It is my regular practice to tell American audiences that 
Canada is bigger than the United States, but for habitation 
and civilisation we must heavily discount the northern 
regions, and then we find that we have to deal with a strip 
of land, stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, quite 
narrow relatively to its immense length, though wide, of 
course, in terms of our dimensions at home. This strip, 
however, is not by any means continuous in any practical 
sense, and more’s the pity. Apart even from the great vast 
North, there are five Canadas, we may almost say; and only 
when Britain is threatened as she was in 1914 do they 
become one, or nearly one. Inevitably, there must be a 
large degree of provincial isolation and autonomy, in the 
geographical and racial circumstances, far more imperative 
and inherent in the problem than those which have led to 
the distinctions between the forty-eight States of the 
Republic to the south. 

There are, first, the maritime provinces on the Atlantic 
Coast, such as Nova Scotia, with its capital, Halifax, which 
I visited first of Canadian cities, and with these we may 
consider Newfoundland. Here, under rigorous conditions, 
exists a relatively sparse population of hardy, simple, 
primitive people, amongst whom is very conspicuous that 
Scottish element which the name of Nova Scotia suggests. 
These people are British in stock, Protestant in religion. 
They live their own slow, steady, simple lives, and are much 
more isolated even than physical geography requires, for 
between them and their nearest neighbours of British origin, 
Protestant religion and English speech is another race, 
another religion, another language—nathless, also under the 
Union Jack. History has made Quebec what it is, offering 
an almost alien frontier to the maritime provinces on its 
East and to Ontario on its West. The aristocracy in 
Quebec are fine people, many of whom it has been my 
privilege to meet. They have, of course, the same relation 
to the French that most other Canadians or Americans 
have to us—they are the same but different—‘ made 

over,” as they say here, by and in the New World. 
Quebec is religious, and had therefore far less sympathy 
than might have been expected by those who did 
not understand for France in the war—for France, 
thought of in Quebec as apostate and irreligious. The 
comparative facts of recruiting, as seen in French and 
British Canada during the war, reflected this sentiment. 
But, whilst Quebee did much less than her share to recruit 
the regiments, she is doing far more than her share torecruit 
the race. In Quebec, under a powerful theocratic influence, 
we find early marriage, large families, and a very high 
birth-rate, which bears the same relation to that of France 
as a whole that the birth-rate in pious Brittany bears to 
that of the rest of France, and for the same reasons. The 
priests teach that the modern art or practice of contra- 
ception is a mortal sin, and they duly have their reward in 
the ever-increasing numbers of the faithful. The statistician, 
merely speaking as such, can only say: “ Protestantism, 
beware!” Neither in the first nor in the second reports of 
our National Birth-rate Commission, in my judgment, has 
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this momentous influence of religion upon the birth-rate and 
the future, whether in Canada, or amongst the population 
of the British Isles, or in the European Continent, received 
anything like the attention which it deserves and, indeed, 
urgently demands. (It would astonish all but a handful 
of students similarly to learn the comparative facts of the 
birth-rate amongst the Irish and the English and Scottish 
stocks in the city of Chicago, as I learnt them there the 
other day.) 

Third, comes the leading and populous province of 
Ontario—British, loyal, prosperous, progressive, with its 
great city of Toronto, already extremely American in type, 
but with a very low birth-rate compared with that of, say, 
Montreal. Look, now, at the map, and see how the system 
of the Great Lakes breaks up the physical and social con- 
tinuity of our already diversified Transcontinental strip of 
civilisation. 

The future of Ontario is, like its present, essentially urban 
and industrial, after the type of the American States nearest 
to it. Most of it is soil with which the farmer can do 
nothing; but it has a stupendous source of power for 
industrial purposes in the water of the Great Lakes as it 
tumbles down at Niagara; and under its poor soil, at many 
places, is a variety of precious mineral wealth of wholly 
incalculable abundance and value. 

Now we come to, fourth, a trio of vast provinces, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, utterly different from anything 
we have yet seen, or are to see. They are justly world- 
famous for their incomparable soil and its product, the finest 
wheat in the world—and wheat, we know, is, apart from the 
special case of milk, the finest food in the world. In past 
years, in this place, I have discussed the achievements of 
Professor Rowland Biffen, of Cambridge, in the creation of 
new wheats for our own little crowded country, by the appli- 
cation of the laws of Mendelian heredity to the strains of 
wheat which, having been introduced from the Old World 
long ago, are now the natural products of these provinces. 
Not that the best of these Canadian wheats need any im- 
provement in Canada, but they need Canadian soil and other 
conditions for their genetic possibilities to be realised. In 
our soil they cannot do what they do in the New World, 
and Biffen’s achievement has been the creative, biological 
synthesis of strains which can realise the Canadian results 
in our soil. 

The chief fact about these great grain provinces is their 
continuing need for population of the right kind. Without 
the food produced in these prairies, hosts of homes and 
families in other parts of the Empire, including Great 
Britain, could not exist; but homes and families are 
scarcely more than just possible under prairie conditions. 
Women there are beyond price, but it is a cruelly hard life 
for them, with rare exceptions; too cruel and too hard, 
when no doctor is nearer than scores of miles away, and there 
is nothing for an exposed and aching dental pulp than to 
take your courage in both hands, make the end of a knitting- 
needle red-hot and plunge it into the canal, if you can, to 
arrest your agony. 

Another large fact is the geographical propinquity of 
these wheat lands to the crowded, hungry, industrial 
cities of the United States, hitherto a great wheat 
exporting nation, but henceforth ready to pay—and 
easily able to outbid other buyers—for the wheat 
they may need. Shall we not go hungry if our indus- 
tries are not productive enough, on the necessary 
economic basis, to exchange their products for this Canadian 
wheat, when cities a few miles away from the seat of its 
production stretch out their hands, filled with the products 
of modern American “ mass production” ? We shall need 
all our Biffens then, and more, unless we are careful. The 
alternative, inevitably, would be vast emigration from Great 
Britain—whither, in the days that are now come or coming, 
I am not so sure. 

Then the Canadian Rockies barrier, vast, wide and high ; 
and, beyond them, fifth and last section of our strip, British 


Columbia and the Pacific slope, with its crowded cosmo- 
politan seaports, its very different climate, and the ocean 
on the other side of which it anxiously perceives Imperial, 
hungry, populous, ambitious Japan. 

In every sense of the words, I must return to those cities 
of Western Canada—Calgary and Edmonton, Banff, Leth- 
bridge, Medicine Hat, Moose Jaw, Regina, Brandon, Winni- 
peg and many more—where my hosts took me to what 
they called slums, and you or I would call garden suburbs, 
and where the children, notably of Scottish stock, are to 
their cousins in Glasgow or Dundee as Life is to Death or 
Hope to Despair. On the whole, I was right when, in 
asking many audiences, ““ What is the principal product 
of Canada ?”’ I would accept only one answer—* Canadians,” 

LEns. 


ON KEEPING COOL 


. LEADING that her temper was tried by the heat,” 
we read in Tuesday’s papers, “a Portsmouth 
man withdrew the summons against his wife, 

who cut his head open with a colander. They shook hands 

in the court, and the magistrate told them to keep cool.” 

The magistrate, like many great teachers, told them what 

to do, but he did not tell them how to do it. If he had 

done so, he would have been a benefactor of his kind. 

During the week-end it was about the only thing the 

inhabitants of England wished to know. It is said to be 

the mark of the Englishman that he is able to keep cool 
in all circumstances, but it is a moral, not a physical, gift. 

There is no man who is more incapable of keeping cool 

in a heat-wave. Merely to attempt to do so is to create 

a sensation. Mr. Austen Chamberlain left off his waistcoat 

on, Monday, with the result that a daily paper devoted its 

Parliamentary report to the fact that his shirt was visible 

from the Press Gallery. Sir Edward Clarke walked along 

the street, carrying a sunshade, and all the papers had a 

special paragraph about it. One cannot blame the news- 

papers for this. One is interested oneself in the spectacle 
of a man carrying a parasol. We observed a man doing 
so near Victoria Station, and we confess we turned round 

to look after him. Even in a seaside resort in Brighton a 

tiny defiance of fashion makes the street laugh. A gentle- 

man in knickerbockers walked up the street to the station 
the other day, wearing a white linen jacket and a white 
helmet, and there was no urchin so small that he did not 
snigger. The very railway porters forgot the threatened 
reduction of their wages and laughed. At the Eton and 

Harrow cricket match, we are told, all the men wore top- 

hats. They would have felt absurd in any other costume. 

On such an occasion anything but a top-hat would seem 

unnatural. On the whole, the refusal to allow Englishmen 

to dress like South Sea islanders is a hopeful sign. It 
implies an ineradicable faith in the English climate. It 
means that to Englishmen their country is more real than 
any heat-wave—that they dress for immortal England and 
not for a mere temporary eccentricity of the weather. 
If they do this less than in former generations, it must 
be attributed, we fear, to the unhappy spread of cosmo- 
politanism. But even to-day there are signs that England 
is England still. If it were not, there would be no need for 
all those articles by medical experts in the papers, warning 
us against wearing too many clothes and eating too much 
meat and drinking too much beer during the heat-spell. 
Ii we all adapted ourselves easily to changes in the weather, 
the literary doctors would leave us alone. The doctors 
know, however, that there is not a hotel in England in 
which the guests do not get ham and eggs for breakfast, 
meat for luncheon and meat for supper on the hottest 
day of July even as on the coldest day in August. We 
should miss these things in a hotel. Even if we had no 
appetite for them, they are part of a ritual that means 
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much to us. Mr. Arnold Bennett has noticed that in 
foreign hotels every Englishman is a Conservative. It 
is the same in English hotels. And if staying in a hotel 
makes one reactionary in one’s politics, it makes one still 
more reactionary in one’s meals. This is no place for the 
food faddist who thinks more of keeping himself cool than 
of behaving like a gentleman. We should denounce a 
cook who tried to feed us on lettuces and hard-boiled eggs 
even more bitterly than we denounce the Liberal tendencies 
of the Coalition Government. Yet even we are not as our 
fathers were. A creeping paralysis of mineral waters 
has spread among the tables, and many a man whose 
father drank burgundy till he could drink no more, what- 
ever the thermometer might say, is content with that 
concoction of soap and sugared water which has been 
given the far too flattering name of ginger beer. Still, 
much of the old ritual remains, and that plenty of English- 
men are left who in their food and drink think of something 
else besides their health is shown by the fact that the 
Times thinks it necessary to undertake a campaign against 
the “spreading habit” of drinking cocktails. The real 
argument against drinking cocktails is not that it is a 
bad habit but that it is a foreign habit. 

We are not sure that the same danger is not to be scented 
in a curious phenomenon which we observed during the 
week outside Charing Cross station. Pedlars were standing 
beside the kerb, holding up little paper parasols, and 
offering little paper fans for sale. If the object of life 
were to look pretty, much might be said for the intro- 
duction of the habit of carrying fans and Japanese parasols 
into London. But the chief object in life is not to look 
pretty: our houses and our public buildings prove this. 
The chief object in life is to look English. Even the negroes 
try to do this when they come to our shores. If an English- 
man looks pretty, it is by accident, as when he is wearing 
a uniform. But, whatever his uniform, he is impatient 
to get back to his ordinary clothes again at the earliest 
possible moment and to look once more as God made him. 
In the same way, he carries with him wherever he goes 
as many of his habits as he dares. He has taken whisky- 
and-soda with him to India, and will even argue that it 
is the only drink that suits that climate, though doctors 
theorise on the heating properties of spirits and draw 
warning diagrams showing a hob-nailed liver that looks 
like an agricultural labourer’s boot. He would even have 
taken his cold bath with him to India, if immediate experience 
did not tell him that a cold bath is the most disastrous of 
luxuries in a hot climate. A cold bath may be all very 
well on a frosty morning, though even then the pleasure 
of it is probably greatly exaggerated. But the inhabitants 
of hot countries avoid it like the plague. They know that 
a hot bath is the bath that makes you cool, just as hot 
tea is the drink that makes you cool. It is part of nature’s 
homeopathy. 

We confess, however, we are in doubt as to whether 
the weather has been really hot this year. There are, we 
admit, certain evidences of it. The newspapers say so, 
and that predisposes the mind to belief. There is no 
denying that the weather reports in the papers have a 
mysterious influence on us. It makes all the difference 
to our comfort whether we read that the weather has 
grown one degree cooler or one degree hotter. Let a 
newspaper even prophesy a slight fall in the temperature, 
and at once we begin to lose that tingle of oppression at 
the back of the skull and cease to breathe as though there 
were heavy weights in our lungs. We once knew a man 
who, if you said to him, “It’s hotter than ever,” would 
reply, “Oh, is it? I haven’t seen the afternoon paper,” 
and, when you quoted the temperature, would begin to 
looked scared, as though the heat only became real and 
intolerable when it got into print. But there are other 
evidences of the heat besides those in the Press. We 
never remember seeing the country looking so worn and 
withered in July. The hills are all coloured like hay- 





stacks. The fields are, many of them, like the sand of 
the Sahara. Even the sea has a parched look. It 
looks dull and solid, as if you could walk on it. 
Indeed, the only thing that makes one doubt the existence 
of the hot weather is the comparative reasonable- 
ness with which human beings have begun to behave. 
We do not mean in their food or dress, but in public affairs. 
Hot weather is weather in which men are irascible, in 
which human beings hate each other and welcome any 
reason for a dispute. Observers tell us that in the past 
it has been the main cause of strikes; it is possible there 
are others, but let that pass. It has also been a leading 
factor in producing riots in Belfast. The Orangeman, 
it is said, never riots in rain; he is afraid he might get 
wet. Yet here, during the very height of the heat-wave, 
men are everywhere coming to terms or trying to come 
to terms. Human beings are keeping cool, though nature 
does not keep cool. It is the one thing that makes the 
midday sun tolerable. The only place, indeed, where the 
excessive heat of the summer seems still to produce some- 
thing of the old-fashioned effect is in the columns of the 
Morning Post, but even in the Morning Post it is not 
in the leading articles but in the advertisement columns 
that you must look, if you wish to find something really 
worthy of the weather. We take the following delightful 
advertisement from last Wednesday’s issue : 
PREPARING FOR ANTI-CHRIST.—Our JUDAIZED PRIME 
MINISTER “embraces” alien De Valera, heeding not the 
cry of MARTYRS’ BLOOD! “The JEWISH WORLD” 
approves of CARDINAL Bourne! DARK forces behind 
“BRITISH” INDUSTRIAL magnates conspire with LABOUR 
“LEADERS” to ENSLAVE the loyal workers, to create 
misery, and to DEVELOP REVOLUTION! RELIGIOUS 
HYPOCRITES, mistaking “the serpent lifted up” for Christ, 
see a “NEW AGE” coming in! So ENGLAND CRUCIFIES 
THE LORD AFRESH and puts Him to an open shame. .. . 
And OUTRAGED HEAVEN withholds the HEALING RAIN 
from a parched devil-ridden earth.—Write Watchman, 08990, 
“Morning Post,” Strand, W.C. 2. 
That is the sort of writing that accords with a temperature 
of over 90 degrees in the shade. We doubt, indeed, if a 
temperature of 100 degrees in the shade could fairly be 
expected to produce anything to surpass it. It is obviously 
written by a gentleman who feels the heat and realises 
that something has gone wrong with the world. He feels 
so infernally hot that no explanation will content him 
but that the Almighty Himself has a hand in it. To him 
life in England is life in a suburb of Hell. England is 
both Devil-ridden and De Valera-ridden. The sun is but 
the blaze of God’s anger, and peas are blighted in English 
gardens because Lord Derby went over to Dublin in a 
pair of spectacles. Not only did the Freeman’s Journal 
reporter see him, but God saw him. It is of little use to 
hurl fireworks into the torrid sky in the hope of hitting a 
patch of wet wedther till Lord Derby has repented. It 
is doubtful, indeed, if anything will satisfy divine justice 
unless everybody except the staff of the Morning Post 
repents. That is an admirable example of hot-weather 
logic. We rate a long way below it the logic of the 
gentleman who wrote to the papers to explain that the 
reason why Australia had won the Test Matches was that 
the English selecting committee chose the team on a 
Sunday. It is delightful to see that human beings are 
still to be found who cast aside all the obvious explanations 
of events and insist upon having an irrelevant one. We 
could understand the Sabbatarian’s appeal to the miraculous 
if he were explaining a miracle—if he were explaining 
how the England Eleven had been defeated by a club of 
small boys from Lower Tooting. He must have a miracle, 
however. If he feels wet after a shower, he does not 
attribute it to the rain but to the fact that France is an 
atheistic nation. The husband who explained that his 
wife had hit him over the head with a colander because 
it was so hot was a dull rationalist. He should have 
attributed it to the prevalence of the custom of mixed 
bathing. That is the difference between being a rationalist 
and being a mystic. 
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Correspondence 


THE “FACT” OF PARTITION 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am surprised that a paper like THe New StaTESMAN 
should repeat the catch-phrase that the Irish problem is one 
which must be settled by the Irish themselves, and still more 
that you should declare that partition is a “ fact”? which the 
Irish nation must accept. The idea of an Ulster nation has been 
created only during the past few years. Why should Ireland 
accept this quite recent fiction, invented not in Ireland or in 
Belfast, but in London, and for anti-Irish purposes ? That there 
is a powerful political minority in Ireland, hostile to Irish 
nationalism, is quite true, but another story. De Valera recog- 
nises the existence of this minority, and also the fact that Great 
Britain has responsibilities in regard to it. And it may, perhaps, 
be that Great Britain can best discharge her responsibilities 
towards this minority by giving it a parliament in Belfast, but 
it is a monstrous thing that this parliament should have a veto 
on the progress of nationalist Ireland, and what you say in effect 
is that it is the business of the Irish to persuade Ulster to give 
up this veto, to which British sanction has been given. 

It is impossible at present to judge whether the present 
negotiations are likely to lead to any fruitful results, but this 
much may be taken to be quite certain. that no party in Southern 
Ireland will agree to any settlement which implies a recognition 
of the Government of Ireland Act, 1920.—Yours, etc., 

Dublin. J. M. HENEssy. 


[We have never suggested that anyone should recognise the 
** veto’ which Ulster possesses under the new Act. We discuss 
the question more fully on p. 404.—Eb. N.S.] 


To the Editor of Tat New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Do you still maintain that the King’s visit to Ulster 
was a disaster and that the Government in inviting him to 
go there was guilty of “a piece of the most wanton and 
inconsiderate folly’”’? And do you still think that Mr. De Valera 
committed a “ foolish blunder” in not instantly accepting the 
Prime Minister’s invitation, but insisting instead on a preliminary 
conference in Dublin ? 

I hope you will forgive the bluntness of these queries. Your 
political prognostications are usually so shrewd and so well- 
informed, that I cannot resist the opening which your recent 
comments have offered.—Yours, etc., R. F. G. 


[R. F. G. need not have added his second paragraph, for we 
would have printed his letter in any case; the subject offers 
an opening to us as well as to him. The answer to his questions 
is that we were wrong in both cases, and for the same reason— 
that we underrated the anxiety of the Coalition Government 
to put an end to the struggle in Ireland. We did not anticipate 
that the King would be “ advised” to make the speech which 
he did make at the opening of the Belfast Parliament—and 
we may remark in passing that the story of the drafting of that 
speech has yet to be told; still less did we anticipate with 
reference to the negotiations with Mr. De Valera that the 
minority in the Cabinet would so quickly become a majority, 
and that the original majority (which inspired the tone 
and substance of the Lord Chancellor’s recent speech) would 
be obliged to climb down so precipitately. There is no 
doubt that the Sinn Fein leaders had the best possible grounds 
for supposing that the invitation was primarily a political 
manceuvre designed to kill two birds with one stone, i.e., to put 
them in the wrong in the eyes of the world, and to divide the 
Unionist Party in a manner suitable to the Prime Minister’s 
plans. And, if that supposition had been correct, we certainly 
think it would have been a blunder on the part of Mr. De Valera 
not to have seized the opportunity of stating his case in London. 
The situation, however, developed in an unexpected direction, 
partly owing to the presence of the Dominion Premiers in London 
and partly to the new attitude of the Southern Unionists. In 
the circumstances we are exceedingly glad to have been wrong, 
for the position to-day seems to us more hopeful than anyone 
three weeks ago had any right to anticipate.—Ed. N.S.] 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 
To the Editor of Tue NEw StTaTEsMAN. 


Sm,—Mr. Shaw, in one of his earlier works, says that a doctor 
who has written manifest nonsense must be answered technically 
by anybody who can handle his weapons. I suppose that the 





same remark applies to dramatic authors. I do not profess 
to be able “ to handle any weapons,” but I trust you will allow 
a professional zoologist to add a few remarks to your critic’s 
opinion of Mr. Shaw’s Back to Methuselah. 

Mr. Shaw, at the end of his preface to this work, says his 
powers are waning and that his sands are running out. If that 
is the case, one should, perhaps, maintain a sympathetic silence, 
But Mr. Shaw implies that he wants “ the establishment of the 
perfect city of God ” and a return to true religious feeling. That 
is a serious demand, and one is entitled to ask if he thinks he 
is contributing anything to that end by reviving the method of 
his old rhetorical slanging-matches ? Does he really think any 
dignified purpose is served by calling the Neo-Darwinians “ag 
rabble of dolts . . . blackguards . . . and liars ” ? 

It would take more space than I can claim to expose all the 
inaccuracies and perversions with which Mr. Shaw builds his 
case. I can only single out two as examples. Mr. Shaw implies 
that Weismann’s experiments upon mice were designed to 
test the question of “ acquired habits.” As a matter of fact, 
they were intended to test the inheritance of acquired 
characters, i.e., “‘ ‘ somatic ’ modifications.” 

Again, in the same context, he heaps ridicule upon Weismann 
for conducting experiments which he must have realised in 
advance could only yield one result, which any dog-fancier 
could have told him. Mr. Shaw is apparently ignorant of the 
variety of opinion upon the subject of the inheritance of mutila- 
tions, held in spite of obvious facts of everyday experience which 
Weismann’s experiments were intended to check. To waste 
time in ridiculing work intended simply to define what was 
hitherto merely empirical knowledge, and to exhibit it as 
characteristic of the “ credulity ” and “ stupidity ” of the Neo- 
Darwinians, is to ignore the more creative and positive work 
of subsequent experimental zoologists. 

Mr. Shaw may find the work of the Mendelian school irrelevant 
to his sermon, but it is conspicuously unfair to disregard the 
organic development of an idea, to ridicule its early weaknesses, 
and to pay more attention to the excessive zeal of partisans 
than to the open-eyed, critical attitude of more temperate 
selectionists. 

It is unbelievable that a man of Mr. Shaw’s sagacity should 
inveigh against the idea of Natural Selection as “a ghastly 
reduction of beauty . . . honour (sic) ...and aspiration to” (etc.). 
Can anyone in his senses understand why a Trematode worm 
parasite that inflicts untold suffering on its hosts should be 
an object of beauty, when viewed as a product of the Shavian- 
Lamarckian élan vital, and why a daffodil should be an object 
of horror and disgust, when viewed as a product of Natural 
Selection ?—Yours, etc., G. C. Rosson. 

7a Belsize Avenue, Hampstead. 


EX-SERVICE MEN IN THE FRENCH 
ARMY 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—A question in the House of Commons on Monday last, 
to which an answer was given by Sir Montagu Barlow, raises 
a point of very considerable importance that deserves, I venture 
to suggest, the consideration of the Press and the public. 

It is well known that in the early period of the war a number 
of Englishmen were, with the permission of the War Office, 
enrolled to serve in the French Army Service Corps, in the 
main for dealing with the wounded in French military hospitals. 
I myself, in 1916—my offer to serve as a private in the English 
Army having been refused—at the instance of the French 
Ambassador and with the permission of the War Office, went 
out to France to serve as “infirmier” and “ ambulancier” 
at a French military hospital for the care of the wounded from 
Verdun and the Somme. The work was responsible, extremely 
arduous and in many details terrible. Finally I contracted 
blood poisoning and was discharged. 

I have always been treated as an ex-Service man, and in fact 
am so classified in the Ministry of Labour, where I was employed, 
but in the course of last year an “ Establishment” officer of 
that Ministry decided that this service did not entitle me to be 
graded as an ex-Service man. This was treated as a test case, 
and the official’s action was confirmed last month by the 
Minister of Labour, and I was discharged. 

No doubt the ruling is technically correct, but it seems to me 
a very unreasonable contention that men who served with the 
armies of the Allies should not be treated as if they served in 
the English Army. In this view I have the support of the 
French Ambassador, who has undoubtedly very carefully con- 
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sidered the whole question. A copy of the letter, which has 
just reached me from the French Embassy, is enclosed. 

It will be observed that the effect of the decision would be to 
disqualify as ex-Service men those who have taken considerable 
dangers and great responsibilities with the armies of the Allies, 
so that for purposes of employment they stood behind not only 
men who were conscripted towards the end of the war and never 
went out of England, but also (as in my case) civilians tem- 
porarily employed in the Civil Service owing to special influence. 

I have referred the point to the Prime Minister and submitted 
the letter from the French Embassy, but it is obvious that the 
question is largely one for the Press and the public.—Yours, etc., 

MontTaGuE ForpHam. 
[ENCLOSURE.] 
Ambassade de France, & Londres. 
June 28th, 1921. 

Dear Str,—The question contained in your letter of the 17th 
{nst., i.e., whether Englishmen who served, with the permission 
of the British War Office, in the French Army Service Corps 
during the war should be graded as ex-Service men for the 
purpose of retaining appointments in Government offices, is one 
which can be decided upon by the British Government only. As 
you may well know, any intrusion on the part of a Foreign 
Ambassador with a matter of national interest is utterly out of 
the question. Still, it is quite certain that the French Govern- 
ment would welcome the news that the British Government 
have seen their way to place these men on the same footing as 
ex-Service men, as suggested in your letter. With my best 
wishes for the success of your efforts.—I am, dear Sir, yours 


sincerely, (Sed.) 


Mr. Montague Fordham, M.A.., 
40 Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 


J. DE MonrTIER. 


Miscellany 
TRISTAN CORBIERE 


(1845-75. ) 
“Les AMours JauNES” 1878. 
( As many young poets are looking now to French poetry for hints and 
iration as during the Yellow Book period, Laforgue has now even 
more admirers than he had then. The reading public knows at least 
vaguely what manner of poet he was, but of Tristan Corbiére, who also 
appeals to the young, few people know anything.) 

ORBIERE is a naked man among his carefully- 
tailored contemporaries. Rimbaud and Verlaine 
do not soften this contrast, for in the clang of 

metal and tapping of chisels which the Parnassians set up 
on the eve of their downfall they were almost unheard, and 
more than theirs Corbiére’s verse lacks the outer garments 
of sonority and plastic imagery at that time the only wear. 
In 1878 the critics were no keener than usual to appreciate 
essentials, and Les Amours Jaunes was born in silence and 
seemed to die in the same silence not of hostility but of 
incomprehension. 

Ten years later the thaw had definitely set in, and the 
group that gathered round Lutéce, amorphous though it 
was, had at least in common among its members a sort of 
reverence for other gods than those of ivory and of gold. 
It was then that the editor of that insurgent review brought 
& copy of the neglected volume to Verlaine, who at once 
appreciated the excellence of the poetry that was half-hidden 
by pieces of “‘ disjointed rhythm and excessive dandyism.” 
For all practical purposes his enthusiastic notice in Les 
Pottes Maudits marks the birth-date of Corbiére’s unique 
volume (1884). 

_ There are a few features of Corbiére’s life which had an 
important influence on his work. Most of the best of it is 
based on his intimate knowledge of the Breton coast and of 
Its people, where he spent the more impressionable years 
of his short life. His reaction to his surroundings was 
determined by his sense of his personal repulsiveness— 
more apparent, probably, to his extreme sensitiveness than 
to the casual observation of his neighbours. However that 
may be, it is said to have led him to seek solitude and even 
death on reckless expeditions in his cutter. 





Yet it seems that this period may have been a compara- 
tively happy one; he was not without friends among the 
sailors and with them his leper’s pride (for he was consump- 
tive as well as ugly) is likely to have suffered less humiliation 
than in the city where he spent the last three years of his life. 

What sombre passion drove a now-forgotten nobleman to 
bring his elegant mistress into the bleak desolation of this 
part of Brittany is a far conjecture, but there she and Corbiére 
met, and he conceived for her a distorted affection which 
drew him after her to Paris. 

In Paris he must have suffered. His poems of that time 
have no tranquillity. He is scornful of himself and cynical 
towards woman in the abstract, though not without tender- 
ness when there is the suggestion of an individua] behind 
the poem. But the mirage of a mutual passion mocks him 
from far off with an intensity revealed in this quotation : 

Ah si j’étais un peu compris! Si par pitié 
Une femme pouvait me sourire 4 moitié, 
Je lui dirais: oh viens, ange qui me consoles ! 


Et je la conduirais & hospice des folles. 

The last line deserves attention as it embodies a quality 
very characteristic of Corbiére, which we must call wit for 
want of a better name. Its artistic value is not that it 
makes one laugh—most often it does not—but in the sudden 
shifting of the angle of vision. As the intersection of two 
lines determines a point, so the conjunction of these two 
aspects concentrates what else were nebulous emotion, 
and decides its relation to an extensive field of interests, It 
provides that fantastic but necessary contact with reality 
which one misses in poems of sustained sublimity. 

There is in this side of his work much unshrinking analysis 
and pathetic cynicism which arouse one’s interest, but simply 
as the exposure of a brave and tormented spirit. Yet there 
are exceptions to the failures even in this part of his work— 
these poems in which slang jostles literary allusions and 
the most elliptical phrases sandwich those of penetrating 
directness. Out of the darkest corners of obscurity, of 
reminiscences of his vagabondage, gleams now and then a 
ray which illumines his sympathetic understanding of the 
process of living as it affects those whose existence wavers 
on the fringes of polite society. Here is the fate of Zulma, 
a foolish virgin with whom he spent some time and some 


money : 
y —Puis aprés: la chasse aux passants, 
Aux vingt sols, et plus aux vingt francs . 
Puis aprés: la fosse commune, 
Nuit gratuite sans trou de lune. 


Obviously, it loses by comparison with the Regrets de la Belle 
Heaulmiére, where Villon concentrates the whole intensity 
of this theme, but it is a variation with merits of its own— 
the swiftness with which the essentials are seized; the 
impression, forced home without any wasteful description, 
of continual futile effort and final peace in annihilation. 

These pieces of an urban inspiration are jerky and loose- 
limbed in rhythm, but there is one poem amongst them, 
by inadvertence, perhaps, which makes a momentary calm 
in the turbulence. It is the song a young sailor sings as 
the ship carries him away from the girl-passenger with whom 
he had fallen in love : 


Déja le soleil se fait sombre 
Qui ne balance plus ton ombre, 
Et la houle a fait un grand pli 
—Comme l’oubli !— 


Ainsi déchantait sa fortune, 

En vigie, au sec, dans la hune 

Par un soir frais, vers le matin, 

Un pilotin. 

However much one may linger over this part of his work, 
with a few exceptions noted one cannot be sure that it is 
not a personal whim which finds it so attractive. Its 
interest is probably for the psychologist rather than the 
sesthetic critic, and it is full of matter for those curious 
about the contortions of personality. One must be content 


to find the poetry in patches. 
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In Brittany he is another poet. He no longer writes sub- 
jectively, or we should say “ not yet,” for it was in Paris 
that his introspection became excessive and the following 
poems belong to an earlier period than those we have spoken 
of. In the opening Paysage Mauvais he sets the scene once 
and unforgettably in this country where “the sand is dust 
of old bones and the waves fall like the passing bell.” It 
was a wise economy. Everything hereafter moves in that 
scenery and there is no need for subsequent description. 
It is a country whose people are peasants, beggars, wreckers, 
sailors, and excisemen, and Corbiére depicts them swiftly 
but vividly. Religion is interwoven with their lives, a 
very immediate religion which salts their daily bread and 
colours their slang (grippe-Jésus stands for gendarme), 
in which all their hopes and fears are centred. 

It is a popular religious festival which provides him with 
the material for his most sustained poem. Superficially, 
La Rhapsode Foraine is an account of the annual pilgrimage 
to the chapel of Sainte-Anne-de-la-Palud. Actually, it is 
a realisation of the entire lives of these people suspended at 
the moment of their mystic ecstacy when they drag 
themselves on their knees three times round the chapel of 
Saint Anne, and for three days and three nights implore 
consolation of her. It is a succession of pictures which 
unrolls, and as the last are exposed the unity of the design 
absorbs the separate components, To quote is to insist on 
one aspect of a many-sided poem (a mischievous wit and a 
kindly irreverence are not absent), but two stanzas from the 
Cantique Spirituel will illustrate the tenderness which is 
predominant : 

Fais venir et conserve en joie 
Ceux & naitre et ceux qui sont nés, 


Et verse, sans que Dieu te voie, 
L’eau de tes yeux sur les damnés! 


Reprends dans leur chemise blanche 
Les petits qui sont en langueur. 
Rappelle & l’eternel Dimanche 
Les vieux qui trainent en longeur. 


The impression that is received most insistently from 
the various stanzas of this poem is that of a pitiful under- 
standing, or} not to impose one’s own interpretation, a 
sympathetic understanding of the meaning of life for these 
rough Bretons. It enables him to translate their inarticulate 
prayers, all the’ hidden aspirations that wring them as they 
bow beneath the wooden image of the divine aunt who is 
their only refuge from a hostile or incomprehensible universe, 
into a prayer; which must remain valid wherever, and so 
long as, death, love, birth and hunger retain their brutal 
significance : 

Prends pitié de la fille-mére, 

Du petit au bord du chemin .. . 
Si quelqu’un leur jette la pierre, 
Que la pierre se change en pain! 


Montre 4 nos femmes et servantes 
L’ouvrage et la fécondité. . . . 


Ton reméde de bonne-femme 
Pour les bétes-A-corne aussi. . . . 


Curiously enough, considering the current notion of the 
poet as a fanciful creature dwelling in his own world of 
pleasant hallucinations, it is only those poets who have 
such a precise sense of the actual emotional range in the 
hole and corner which they occupy who produce work to 
transcend time and circumstance, All that is lacking in 
the fruitless acreage of Millet’s “ Angelus” is filled in by 
Corbiére in the few poems which he writes about the 
peasantry. He does the same service to the sailors so 
unscrupulously employed by the buccaneering romantics. 

This is part of a conversation between a sailor on shore 
and his sweetheart : 

—Votre navire est-i] bon pour la mer lointaine ? 
—aAh! pour ga je ne sais pas trop, 
Mademoiselle; c’est l’affaire au capitaine, 
Pas & vous, ni moi matelot. 


The whole poem is composed in that tone of quiet, almost 


prosaic simplicity, but there are others in which the 
devil-may-care seaman makes his expected appearance, 
He would have been false to his subject had he ignored that 
side of it, but here again his intimate and detailed knowl 
produces the necessary illusion of reality. It was a know. 
ledge, picked up in a dirty little fishing port, which brought 
him a violent contempt for Hugo (“ garde national épique ”), 
to whose Oceano Noz, a typically sentimental poem on the 
fate of those lost at sea, he makes an ungracious but mag. 
nificent reply : 

- -Qu’ils roulent infinis dans les espaces vierges! . . . 

Qu’ils roulent vert ct nus, 


Sans clous et sans sapin, sans couvercle, sans cierges ! . , , 
—Laissez les donc rouler, ferriens parvenus ! 


It is clear how much Corbiére gains once he is outside 
the city. Paris killed him, or at least silenced him before 
his time, though it is improbable that he would have 
advanced much further. To the end he remained an amateur 
succeeding by strokes of genius. 

Too much has been omitted already to justify the exclusion 
of yet another aspect, from which he is seen to have antici- 
pated the manner and method of the most characteristic 
symbolist poetry, though three or four times only : 

Il fait noir, enfant, voleur d’étincelles! 

Il n’est plus de nuits, il n’est plus de jours, 
Dors . . . en attendant venir toutes celles 

Qui disaient: Jamais! Qui disaient toujours! 

There are no previous examples of this delicate versifica- 
tion in French poetry, so far as we know it. It is the poetry 
of undertones ; of obscure concussions of sound with sense; 
a rhythmic agitation of the subconscious. Verlaine is so 
nearly contemporary (Romances sans paroles, 1874) that 
there can be no question of influence in either direction, at 
least until after the article in the Poétes Maudits. In fact, 
it is beyond our power to talk conclusively of debts and 
influences. It is possible that certain tendencies in later 
French poetry may be traced to an origin in Les Amours 
Jaunes, as the last quotation suggests; and Laforgue’s 
sorrowful jesting from time to time is reminiscent, ‘ 

Corbiére had the first qualification for a poet—a mind of 
his own. Because he paid no more attention than suited 
him for the moment to conventional notions of poetic virtue 
he is interesting even in his failures, and never serves up 
a hash of elegant sentiments acquired at second-hand. Such 
is his naturalness, his spontaneity, that Les Amours Jaunes 
is as varied in moodas the days of one’s life; but the general 
tone is sombre; his wit is powerfully destructive; the 
flourish, last vestige of romantic ancestry, is reduced to 
a shrug. The intense realism of his best poems perhaps 
accounts for his lacking a certain enthusiastic following 
which crowds on the heels of a more flamboyant genius. 
His studied self-depreciation, his blague, his brutal audacity 
and ridiculous foolery, do not for long obscure the impatient 
tenderness on which he rises to his height. 


EpceLt RickworD. 


“A VEHICLE, TO WIT, A BICYCLE” 


(Dedicated, without permission, to my friend 
P.C. Flowers.) 
" Y front-lamp, constable? Why, man, the moon! 
M My rear-lamp? Shining there ten yards 
behind me, 
Warm parlour lamplight of the Dish and Spoon!” 
But for all my fancy talk, they would have fined me 
Had I not set a rather sly half-crown 
Winking under the rays of my front lamp: 
Goodwill-towards-men disturbed the official frown, 
My rear-light beckoned through the evening’s damp. 
Ropert GRAVES. 
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THE RUSSIANS AT WHITECHAPEL 


INCE the founding of Toynbee Hall there have 
been many desperate and fond efforts to spread 
esthetic culture in the East End. I can remember 

one elevating exhibition wherein Holman Hunt’s Massacre 
of the Innocents appeared in all its pretentious absurdity 
mounted in a special shrine to which the East End innocents 
were inducted one by one with solemn incantations. 
Before leaving the gallery everyone was invited, implored 
even, to vote for the best and second best pictures in the 
show. The East Ender was quick to take a hint, and 
complyingly voted Holman Hunt’s picture first by an 
overwhelming majority, but as no help was given him 
in bis second choice this was given by a substantial majority 
to a comic sentimental picture of a terrier dog playing 
practical jokes on a baby. The point of this reminiscence 
is that it affords such an interesting contrast to the present 
exhibition of modern Russian Art. I doubt if anything 
has ever been shown in the Whitechapel Gallery so likely 
as this is to provoke in some naive but sensitive spirit, all 
unconscious of its own aptitudes and possibilities, the 
passion for artistic creation. 

In the main, the work shown here is based on the most 
modern Parisian art, but there are reasons why it may be 
more useful to show these works in a popular gallery than 
the originals which in some sense have inspired them. 
It is in no way derogatory to these Russian artists to point 
out that they have, like the artists of all other nations 
for that matter, dipped at the common fount of Parisian 
inspiration. It is the peculiar use that they have made 
of this source that makes their work at once so curious 
and, as I guess, so easily comprehensible to the public 
which is now enjoying it. For Russia still possesses that 
really popular art which West European countries have 
lost since the Renaissance. And these Russian artists, 
even though they work in Paris in a milieu of completely 
self-conscious and sophisticated art, still carry with them 
the memory of that popular tradition and turn to it 
deliberately to enrich their designs with reminiscences of 
its arabesques and colour harmonies. It is this raciness 
of the Russian artists, the strong flavour of popular naivety 
and directness which one tastes in their art, that should 
make them particularly approachable by the people of 
East London, since even yet there must linger among 
Londoners some flicker of the old dead tradition. One traces 
it still, for example, in their paintings on barges and ice- 
cream carts. So that for them the eminently decorative 
simplifications of imagery which distinguish the Russians 
may seem less strange and more expressive than the con- 
ventions of academic painting on the one hand, or the 
difficult researches of the modern French masters on the 
other. 

In any case, this is what the Russians are making as 
their contribution to the modern movement. The two 
leading artists, M. Larionow and Mlle. Goncharova, have 
indeed exploited very deliberately and fully their native 
inheritance, so much so that one scarcely knows to what 
extent, if any, they owe anything to the liberating influence 
of the followers of Cézanne. If they do owe anything, it 
will have been to Gauguin rather than to anyone else that 
they may have turned, since he already in Cézanne’s 
lifetime had begun to show what material the new vision 
could supply to the decorative artist. Everywhere, indeed, 
we see this happening—the new movement tending to 
divide into two currents—the decorators turning to Gauguin 
as their founder and the plastic designers returning always 
to Cézanne himself. The Russians are, then, nearly all 
Gauguinists. Like him, they love the play of different 
matiéres one against another; like him, they cherish and 
elaborate their textures and experiment endlessly with 
different combinations of flat surfaces of colour. Such 
preoccupations and such talents make them admirably 
fitted to design for the stage, and much of M. Larionow’s 





and Mile. Goncharova’s work exhibited is designed for 
the ballet. 

This work is already familiar to us, but the original 
designs have a freshness of handling and a purity of 
colour which does not always survive in the process of 
translation on to the stage. Of the two, Mlle. Goncharova 
seems to have the richer repertory in colour harmonies, 
and she aims at subtler, more cunningly calculated effects. 
M. Larionow is at times more constructive and solid in his 
designs, particularly in his abstract and cubist pictures. 
But both are distinguished by an intense love of the 
material beauty of their work. One sees that they are 
not so very remote from the mosaic-workers and enamellers 
of Byzantium. 

M. Barth is a new figure in England, and an interesting 
one. His large composition is a very successful essay in 
the combination of primitive art with a certain dose of 
cubism. The general disposition reminds one of a Byzan- 
tine mosaic, but the figures are modern and the planes are 
conceived on general cubist lines. 

Nor is it altogether without a certain atmospheric 
envelopment. The colour scheme, though based on the 
Russian ikon, is very personal and beautiful. He is 
evidently still experimenting—at times he seems to be 
purely occupied with decorative rhythm, at others he 
models heavily on outlines conceived in a linear manner. 
This produces a very curious effect not unlike those late 
Byzantine pictures which were produced at Venice when 
Tintoretto was the predominant influence. But he is an 
artist who ought to do remarkable work. 

M. Feder has been seen here before. Both he and a 
kindred group are less distinctly Russian—more in the 
general French tradition which they practice with a rather 
heavy insistence. 

Of the sculpture a great deal is definitely cubist. M. 
Lipshitz is well known in Paris and sends a number of 
works. Cubism so far has been, it seems to me, less 
successful in sculpture than in painting. In painting 
cubism has at least helped to affirm the construction of 
pictorially plastic wholes. But in sculpture the attempt 
to reduce all planes to flat surfaces, and all dividing ridges 
to sharp angles, seems to have disintegrated the plastic 
unity. These artists construct a number of more or less 
satisfactory facades, but these have no comprehensible or 
perceivable correlation between them. The result is, 
therefore, even more diametrically opposed to the negro 
idea of three-dimensional form, which they profess to 
admire, than ordinary sculpture. There is one piece of 
sculpture here, however, which deserves more attention— 
a torso of a young girl by M. Indenbaum. This is a really 
exquisite and sensitive work in which naturalism is only 
just perceptibly controlled by a feeling for style. 

The general level of this exhibition is very high. Though 
I have mentioned only a few works, it would be a mistake 
to suppose that the rest are insignificant or trivial. There 
is hardly a picture in the upper gallery which is uninteresting 
or devoid of merit. One is struck by the immense experi- 
mental effort of these artists. Nearly every one of them 
tries to explore some personal method of combining new 
variations on the general theme of modern design, and 
the result is always curious even if it hardly promises any 
great future development. 

It is doubtful whether this, the decorative branch of 
the modern movement, will produce any masterpieces 
comparable to those of the leading French artists of to-day. 
The whole method of these decorators avoids the penetration 
and intensity of the French. They seek a gayer, more 
pleasing, more amenable art, but for all that it may have 
an even greater influence on ordinary life. If our indus- 
trialism could be induced to exploit the immense wealth 
of decorative invention which these artists possess, we 
might in twenty years’ time find that the furniture, pottery 
and textiles of common life would no longer be so pre- 
posterously ugly as we now find them. Rocer Fry. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


[tinge about the beginnings of stories—several 
things have interrupted me since I began upon that 
topic—how well Rasselas opens! I hope there are 
still a few people left who like grand pompous prose; I 
will quote it: ‘ Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers 
of fancy, and pursue with eagerness the phantoms of hope ; 
who expect that age will perform the promises of youth, 
and that the deficiencies of the present day will be supplied 
by the morrow; attend to the history of Rasselas, Prince 
of Abyssinia.” Rasselas is a good piece of pessimism. It is 
an odd literary coincidence that Voltaire’s Candide appeared 
at the same time; though they differ entirely in tone, 
yet in form they resemble each other so closely that one 
might think the one had suggested the other. Both are 
classic expressions of the sombre impression life may make 
upon a powerful mind. Johnson does not chuckle and 
whistle over the welter of the world like the game old French- 
man, but his estimate of our chances of happiness in it 
hardly differs by a hair from Voltaire’s: ‘ Human life 
is everywhere a state in which much is to be endured and 
little to be enjoyed.” 
* * * 

Rasselas is full of discourses and aphorisms which stick 
in the memory: “ He who has nothing external that can 
divert him must find pleasure in his own thoughts, and must 
conceive himself what he is not; for who is pleased with 
what he is? ”’—the sage Imlac is speaking, and he goes 
on to expatiate on the danger of day-dreams to which the 
solitary are addicted and most men are inclined. Of the 
day-dreamer he says: “ He culls from all imaginable condi- 
tions that which for the present moment he should most 
desire, amuses his desires with impossible enjoyments, and 
confers upon his pride unattainable dominion, unites in all 
combinations, and riots in delights which nature and fortune, 
with all their bounty, cannot bestow. In time some particular 
train of ideas fixes the attention ; all other intellectual grati- 
fications are rejected ; the mind, in weariness or leisure, recurs 
constantly to the favourite conception, when she is offended 
with the bitterness of truth. By degrees the reign of fancy 
is confirmed ; she grows first imperious, and in time despotic 
...” At the close of Imlac’s discourse the Favourite resolves 
that she will no more imagine herself Queen of Abyssinia ; 
the Princess that she will no more play the enchanting 
shepherdess in her waking dreams, the Prince that he will 
no longer construct ideal Utopias with himself as the founder 
of them. No doubt they never kept these resolutions. 

* * * 

I once wrote an essay on Day-dreams, which began by 
my dreaming that I was an interesting young preacher 
towards whom all eyes were turned in thrilled expectancy. 
I had given out my text, “‘ Behold this dreamer cometh.” 
It was a text, I thought, which hit practically every other 
person, including, too, the most unlikely people. But 
perhaps I was wrong about this almost universal addiction 
to the day-dream habit? Perhaps there are grown men 
and women who hardly ever imagine themselves in cir- 
cumstances gloriously gratifying to pride, deliciously 
soothing to care, or satisfying to the heart, judgment or 
senses? When I meet exceptionally concentrated, busy, 
imposing, eminent, successful people—the sort in whom 
the childishness and wild extravagance of day-dreaming 
would be most incongruous—I would like to ask them how 
often they indulge in these solitary pleasures, and if their 
air-castles, when they build them, are extraordinarily 
silly. I strongly suspect the answer would nearly always 
be in the affirmative. But it is only a guess. I wish some 
correspondents who have the knack of asking really intrusive 
questions would collect a few statistics for me, and thus 
either corroborate or dispel this suspicion. Dr. Johnson 


himself, whom from his demeanour and his massive common 
sense one would not, had one met him, have suspected 
of such weaknesses, was by his own confession an inveterate 
day-dreamer. Indeed, he was terrified of this tendency 
in himself. It is not only in Rasselas he inveighs against it. 
He recurs to the subject often; he even values company 
and business very largely, merely as safeguards against 
indulging, perhaps to the point of delusion, this powerful 
propensity. His moral sense was shocked, too, at the 
quality of the delights solitary reverie presented to him. 
* * 7 


You may have noticed that one of the strongest elements 
in Bernard Shaw’s anti-amorist campaign was a_ horror 
of the futility and time-wasting results of reverie. Samuel 
Bulter told me he was an inveterate day-dreamer. He 
used to pull himself up by murmuring “O, Christina, 
Christina.” The character of Christina, Ernest Pontifex’s 
mother, in The Way of All Flesh was the first character, 
I think, to appear in fiction in whom the part that day- 
dreaming often plays in a life was accurately reflected. 
Her reveries are winding and long, but here is an inch of 
one of them: 

And if Ernest got into Parliament—so young too—there was 
nothing to hinder his being Prime Minister before he died, and if 
so, of course, he would become a peer. Oh! why did he not set 
about it all at once, so that she might live to hear people call her 
son “my lord’’—Lord Battersby she thought would do very nicely, 
and if she was well enough to sit he must certainly have her portrait 
painted at full length for one end of his large dining-hall. It should 
be exhibited at the Royal Academy : “ Portrait of Lord Battersby’s 
mother,”’ she said to herself, and her heart fluttered with all its 
wonted vivacity. 

One of Butler’s harshest strokes of irony was the epitaph 
he allowed her husband to put upon her grave: “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 


* * * 


My friend Whynot, with whom I can discuss almost 
anything, tells me he has frequently slain, in imagination, 
every one to whom he is, and has been, most attached, simply 
as a necessary and logical preliminary to the setting up 
of some scene or to the establishment of some condition 
of circumstances, in connection with which it gave him 
pleasure to imagine himself playing a part. “In my 
youth,” he told me, “I used to recover a sense of what I 
was doing with a stab of shame, but long before I became 
the man you know, I had ceased to reproach myself beyond 
the point of calling myself a damned fool. Sometimes I 
could discry a reason for my murders not so discreditable to 
my heart. The death-bed was only a condition of calling up a 
scene in which I could express the affection that was in 
me, and to do myself justice it was often I, and not the loved 
one, whom the dramatist of my day-dreams decided should 
be in eaxtremis. But,” he added, raising his voice almost 
to a shout, as he always does when owning up to anything 
of which he is ashamed, lest he should propitiate judgment 
by a show of humility, “ But many a time the motive has 
been merely mercenary—or vanity, the desire to imagine 
myself the object of outside sympathy or admiration.” 
Whynot has not a bad heart and does not strike one as vain. 

* x * 


The cures for day-dreaming may be many, I know of 
three: one is, of course, Dr. Johnson’s—constant occupation 
and company; the second is to secure a little real satis- 
faction of desire. It may be quite a petty achievement, 
much too small to be fit to figure in the carnival of a really 
good day-dream, but the glow and light it throws can 
dim the glories of imagination as effectively as the dullest 
of dawns the most festal of illuminations. The third is to 
go on piling up imaginary triumphs and ecstacies to such a 
fantastic height that the air-castle crashes in absurdity ; 
in other words, to make yourself quickly sick by eating 
sweets of imagination by the handful, when the tone of 
your stomach for the actual and its solid but meagre 
sufficiencies recovers. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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THE QUICKEST WAY OF 
LEARNING FRENCH 


ENGINEER EXPLAINS HOW HE WAS TAUGHT THE 
LANGUAGE IN 100 DAYS. 


A further letter from the gentleman who states that he 
has been able to learn French in three months by the New 
Pelman method of teaching Foreign Languages has been 
received by the Modern Languages Department of the 
Pelman Institute. 


In his first letter this correspondent stated that he com- 
menced the Pelman French Course on January 15th, and 
completed it on April 26th, 100 days later. 


“I feel sure,” he wrote, “that this has created a record 
in language teaching ; I have never before learned anything 
so quickly and so well.” 


Now comes his second letter. It runs as follows :— 


“I should like to thank you for the attention and courtesy 
I have received throughout the three months I have studied 
the Pelman French Course. 

“It is ingenious and has the touch of genius in its simplicity. 

“It is a great achievement in language instruction. 

“The Guide to Pronunciation is surprisingly complete and 
cuts out altogether the old-time difficulties of pronunciation. 
It is exactly as it should be. 

“The first part covers a very wide field and explains clearly 
those points on which doubt might arise, and for one who antici- 
pates a journey to France at short notice, it is excellent. 

“It was at the termination of the first part that I received 
and commenced to study the French book on Draughtsmanship 
that you kindly recommended to me. 

“‘ After studying the first and second parts, the grammar is 
very easy to learn. Indeed, it is so simple and so well-arranged, 
that its contents can be understood and retained more easily 
than those of many English grammars. 

“The exercises throughout are arranged to save the time of 
the student and are a pleasure to practise. 

“* One of the most valuable features of the Course is the correc- 
tion of the written exercises. Over 120 exercises, each having 
three or more sections, receive the closest attention of the exam- 
iners, whose helpful remarks are much more valuable than the 
verbal instructions of a private tutor. 

“The whole Course is a lesson in thoroughness. 

“My training as an engineer prompts me to search for the 
better way in everything. I have found the Pelman method to 
be the best way to learn a language, and I shall urge its adoption 
at every opportunity.” (B. 221.) 


Let it be said at once that it is not claimed for the new 
Pelman method that everyone can learn French or Spanish 
by this means in the short space of three months. It is 
claimed for it, however, that this method makes the problem 
of learning Foreign Languages a much simpler matter than 
it used to be, and that it is enabling many people to acquire 
a fluent mastery of French or Spanish who were never able 
to “get on with” Foreign Languages in their school days. 


The Pelman method is taught through the post, and one 
of its most distinctive features is that the student learns 
the particular language in question in that language and 
without using a word of English. Thus you learn French 
in French and Spanish in Spanish. And yet, even if you 
do not know a single word of either of these languages to 
begin with, you can study the lessons, right from the com- 
mencement, with the greatest ease. 


Readers who would like to know more about this remark- 
able method of learning French or Spanish should write 
to-day. Mention which of the two languages particu- 
larly interests you, and by return you will receive a copy 
of a book fully describing the new method, gratis and post 
free. Send a postcard to-day to the Pelman Institute 
(Modern Languages Dept.), 57 Bloomsbury Mansions, Hart 
Street, London, W.C. I. [ADvT.] 
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HERRICK by the shine of snails. As for the cave in which he seeks 


The Poetical Works of Robert Herrick. Edited by F. W. 
Moorman. Prefatory Note by Percy Simpson. Mil- 
ford. 5s. net. 

Herrick was a gross and good-natured clergyman who 
had a double chin. He kept a pet pig, which drank beer out 
of a tankard, and he and the pig had probably a good many 
of the same characteristics. It would be a libel on him to 
say that he was a pig, but it would not be a libel to say that 
he was a pet pig. His life, like the pet pig’s, was not real, 
and it certainly was not earnest. He spent the best part 
of his youth mourning over the brevity of life, and he lived 
till he was comfortably over eighty. He was an Epicurean, 
indeed, in the vulgar sense of the word, whose dominant 
theme was the mortality of pretty things. For Herrick 
always gives us the feeling that for him the world is a world 
of pretty things rather than of beautiful things. He was the 
son of a goldsmith in Cheapside, and himself served an 
apprenticeship to the trade. The effect of this, I think, is 
to be seen in his verse. His spiritual home always remained 
in Cheapside rather than in the Church which he afterwards 
entered. He enjoyed the world as though it were a street 
of shops. To read him is to call at the florist’s and the 
perfumer’s and the milliner’s and the jeweller’s and the 
confectioner’s and the vintner’s and the fruiterer’s and the 
toy-seller’s. If he writes, as he proclaims, of bridegrooms 
and brides, he does not forget the bride’s dress or the bride’s 
cake. His very vision of Nature belittles it to the measure 
of “ golden Cheapside.” He begins Fair Days with the 
lines : 

- Fair was the dawn ; and but e’en now the skies 

Show’d like rich cream, enspir’d with strawberries. 


If he invites Phyllis to love him and live with him in the 
country, he reduces the hills for her to the size of toys : 

Thy feasting-tables shall be hills 

With daisies spread, and daffodils. 

He was one of those happily-constituted men who can get 
pleasure from most things, and it is obvious that he got a 
great deal of pleasure from his life in Devonshire, where 
he was Vicar of Dean Prior, till he was ejected after the 
triumph of Cromwell in the Civil War. But his heart was 
never in Devonshire. There is no mirror of Devonshire 
in his verse. He was a censorious exile amid beauty of that 
sort, and could have had all the flowers and country scenes 
he cared for within an hour’s walk of the shop in Cheapside. 
He speaks in one of his poems of “ this loathéd country- 
life,” and in the verses called Dean-bourn, a rude River in 
Devon, by which he sometimes dwelt, he bids the river farewell, 
and expresses the hope that he will never set eyes on its 
“warty incivility ” again : 

To my content, I never should behold, 
Were thy streams silver, or thy rocks all gold. 
Rocky thou art, and rocky we discover 
Thy men, and rocky are thy ways all over. 
O men, O manners, now and ever known 
To be a rocky generation ! 

A people currish, churlish as the seas, 

And rude almost as rudest savages. 

There is no escaping from the sincere unappreciativeness 
of these lines, and the best that he can say of Devon is not 
that it is beautiful but that he wrote some good verses in it : 


More discontents I never had 
Since I was born than here, 
Where I have been and still am sad, 
In this dull Devonshire. 
Yet justly too I must confess ; 
I ne’er invented such 
Ennobled numbers for the Press 
Than where I loathed so much. 


It has been noticed that, even when he writes of fairies, he 
has in mind, not the fairies of the West Country, but the 
fairies he brought with him from Ben Jonson’s London. 
He is rich in the fancies of the town-poet. For him Oberon 
walks through a grove “ tinselled with twilight,” and is led 


Queen Mab: 
To pave 


The excellency of this cave, 
Squirrels’ and children’s teeth late shed 
Are neatly here enchequered. 

Oberon’s Feast again is a revel of fantastical dishes, not 
from nature, but from that part of the imagination that js 
a toy-shop : 

A little moth 
Late fattened in a piece of cloth: 
With withered cherries; mandrakes’ ears ; 
Moles’ eyes ; to these, the slain stag’s tears ; 
The unctuous dewlaps of a snail ; 
The broke heart of a nightingale 
O’ercome in music. 

The very titles of many of his poems seem to have come 
straight from the toy-shop. How charming some of them 
are: A ternary of Littles upon a pipkin of Jelly sent to 4 
Lady ; Upon a Cherrystone sent to the tip of the Lady Jem. 


monia Walgrave’s ear; Upon a black Twist, rounding the ' 


Arm of the Countess of Carlisle; Upon Julia’s Hair, bundled 
up in a golden net ; To the Fever, not to trouble Julia ; Upon 
Lucia, dabbled in the Dew; The Funeral Rites of the Rose! 
Most beautiful of all, perhaps, is the title of his most famous 
poem, “‘ Gather ye rosebuds,” which runs, To the Virgins, 
to make much of time. Herrick’s small and delightful genius 
is as manifest in the titles of his poems as in the poems 
themselves. All the perfume of his verse is in such titles as 
To live merrily, and to trust to Good Verses; To Mistress 
Katharine Bradshaw, the lovely that crowned him with Laurel; 
To the most virtuous Mistress Pot, who many times eniter- 
tained him ; and, most of all, T'o Daisies, not to shut so soon. 

Herrick appears in his poetry, if we leave out of consider- 
ation the inferior religious verse in Noble Numbers, mainly 
in three characters. He is the cheerful countryman, the 
praiser of his mistresses, and the philosopher of the mortality 


. of pretty things. As for the first, he was too good a disciple 


of Horace not to be able to play the part cheerfully and to 
smile among his animals and his beans : 
A hen 
I keep, which, creaking day by day, 
Tells when 
She goes her long white egg to lay. 
A lamb 
I keep (tame) with my morsels fed, 
Whose dam 


An orphan left him (lately dead) . . . 
A cat 


I keep, that plays about my house, 
Grown fat 
With eating many a miching mouse. 
As he writes down the list, he himself realises to what an 
extent his life in the country is a life of make-believe among 
toys: 
Which are 
But toys to give my heart some ease: 
Where care 
Ne’er is, slight things do lightly please. 

His mistresses are, however, a thing apart from this happy 
farmyard. When he attempts a farmyard simile on Julia, 
the effect is amusing, but it is a little lower than love 
poetry : 

Fain would I kiss my Julia’s dainty leg, 
Which is as white and hairless as an egg. 
Some critics, however, have doubted whether Herrick ever 
was actually in love. They regard his Julias and Antheas 
and Lucias as but an array of Delf shepherdesses that every 
poet of the day was expected to keep on his table. This 
may be true of most of the ladies, but Julia seems real 
enough. Herrick was obviously incapable of love such 8s 
that of Keats or Shelley or Browning, but we may take it 
that he had been enchained and enchanted by the lady 
with the black eyes and the replica of his own double chin: 
Black and rolling is her eye, 
Double-chinn’d, and forehead high ; 
Lips she has, all ruby red, 
Cheeks like cream enclareted ; 
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BRITISH INCOMES AND PROPERTY. 


The Application of Official Statistics to Economic 
Problems. By Sir Jostam Sramp, K.B.E., D.Sc., Guy 
Medallist of the Royal Statistical Society, late of the 
Inland Revenue De ent. With Illustrative Charts. 
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A PICTURE OF MODERN SPAIN : 


Men & Music. By J. B. Trend. 15s. net. 

“ Here we have at last a book on Spain written by a man who 
has freely mixed with Spaniards. Mr. Trend is a , and an 
excellent one at that.”—Observer. 

“ A book which I do not mesiate to cay goeemnte mere Sateecsting 
material for thought than any book on country that I have 
read for many years.”—Westminster Gazette. 

“ An extraordinarily illuminating account of the political, social, 


and artistic of modern Spain. A truly remarkable book, 
full of ieee and insight.”—Guwardian. ” 
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THE THEATRE ADVANCING 


By Gordon Craig. Photogravure Front. 31s. 6d. net. 
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And a nose that is the grace 

And proscenium of her face. 
It is not a very attractive picture, and it is characteristic 
of Herrick that he can paint Julia’s clothes better than he 
can paint her face. It was an enchanted man who wrote 
those lines that are far too well known to quote and far too 
charming to refrain from quoting : 

When as in silks my Julie goes, 

Then, then, methinks, how sweetly flows 

The liquefaction of her clothes. 

Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 

That brave vibration each way free, 

O how that glittering taketh me. 
This is no figmentary picture. The songs to Julia—most 
of all, the glorious Night Piece—are songs of experience. 
Herrick may not have loved Julia well enough to marry 
her, even if she had been willing, but he loved her well 
enough to write good verses. He could probably have said 
farewell to any woman as philosophically as he said farewell 
tosack. He was a cautious man, and a predestined bachelor. 
He was, indeed, a man of no very profound feeling. 
There is no deep tide of emotion making his verse musical. 
He knew love and he knew regret, but not tragically. If 
he wept to see the daffodils pass away so soon, we may be 
sure that he brushed away his tears at the sound of the 
dinner-bell and forget the premature death of flowers in 
cheerful conversation with his housekeeper, Prue. This 
does not mean that his mood was insincere; it does not 
mean that in To Daffodils he did not give immortal and 
touching expression to one of the universal sorrows of men. 
He comes nearer the music of true poetry here than in any 
of his other poems, But the Memento mori that runs 
through his verses is the Memento mori of a banqueter, 
not of a sufferer. It is the mournfulness of a heart that has 
no intention of breaking. Herrick proved a true prophet 
in regard to the immortality of his verse, though Hesperides 


made no great stir when it was published in 1648 and seems « 


to have made no friends among critics till the end of the 
eighteenth century, But he never gave a wiser estimate 
of the quality of his work than when, in When he would 
have his verses read, he bade us: 

In sober mornings do not thou rehearse 

The holy incantation of a verse ; 

But when that men have both well drank and fed, 

Let my enchantments then be sung or read . . . 

When the rose reigns, and locks with ointment shine, 

Let rigid Cato read these lines of mine. 
This is the muse at play. It is absurd to speak of Herrick 
as though he were a great lyric poet. He is not with Shake- 
speare. He is not with Campion. But he is a master of 
light poetry—of poetry under the rose. 

Ropert Lynp, 


COUNT WITTE 


The Memoirs of Count Witte. ‘Translated and edited by 
ABRAHAM YARMOLINSKY. Heinemann. 21s. 


The autobiographies of statesmen can be abysmally dull. 
Sully has his wearisome periods; Clarendon wallows in 
trivialities for whole pages together ; Talleyrand, incapable 
of being sincere, wraps up a modicum of truth in long 
passages of ambiguity. These men and their kind must be 
perpetually airing their grievances, and writing, as it were, 
their own lapidary epitaphs. And, when they serve despots, 
the whole business seems paltry, since policies can be over- 
thrown by the whim of a mistress or the neglect of a bribe 
placed in the proper palm. Count Witte, whose papers the 
Russian Court made frantic efforts to suppress—and not 
without cause—hardly escapes from the conventional tone 
of the political self-apologist. He is decidedly querulous, 
and is perpetually justifying himself at the expense of some 
colleague or some Grand Duke. A sense of proportion is 


denied him, and, while he devotes inordinate space to a 
squabble with an under-secretary, he dismisses the commer- 
cial treaty wrung by Germany from Russia in the hour of 


her defeat by Japan in a few curt sentences. It is ap 
incident in his career that pains him, and so he falls into the 
human error of supposing that, if he could blink it, i 
would be equally charitable. His memoirs throw light op 
many dark places, but it does not shine steadily, and we are 
conscious, al] the time, of large tracts of obscurity. 

Count Witte had bitter enemies in Russia; the Cour 
circle and the reactionaries would have none of him. At the 
same time, few statesmen have enjoyed a more powerfyl 
advocacy in the Press, particularly of this country and of 
France. After the collapse of Russian autocracy, the pleas. 
ing legend has grown up that he was the one man who 
foresaw ; the one man who, if attention had been paid to his 
advice, might have averted disaster. His memoirs, even 
with due allowance made for his difficulties, scarcely 
substantiate that high compliment. They were written in 
brief intervals of leisure and stand in need of more editi 
than they have received. As the Count has a habit of 
harking back for twenty years or so, a full chronological 
table would have materially assisted his readers. Still, 
surveying Count Witte from first to last, we can place him 
on his pedestal with some approach to confidence. He wasa 
great administrator and financier. He began by bringing 
the Russian railways out of chaos into order, and he went 
on to stabilise finance by introducing a gold standard. Asa 
loan-monger he was incomparable, and the devices by 
which, when circumstances seemed most adverse, he cireum- 
vented hostile combinations and raked in his roubles would 
do credit to the most cunning of Wall Street wizards. The 
Peace of Portsmouth, too, remains a fine monument to his 
memory, largely because he understood the value of Press 
support, and since the Prussian-Austrian war, no beaten 
Power has ever escaped so lightly as did Russia from victori- 
ous Nippon. But, apart from finance and all that hinges on 
finance, there is something disconcertingly neutral about 
Count Witte. Was he a genuine anti-Imperialist? No 
rather than yes. He resolutely opposed the ineffable 
Bezobrazor and his various enterprises because they threw 
budgets out of gear, yet he dangled before the Tsar a plan 
for penetrating deeply into China. Domestically regarded, 
he seems almost colourless. Far from a convinced reformer, 
he regarded the Duma with suspicion, and even toyed witha 
dictatorship as an alternative policy. Finally, he threw up 
his Premiership before the Assembly met with a weakness 
equalled only by our own Lord Goderich, even if it be 
admitted that Trepov was an impossible colleague and the 
Tsar a treacherous master. 

As with many men of blunt exterior, Count Witte had an 
epidermis of abnormal thinness. He writhed under Press 
attacks, and the slights of colleagues were committed to 8 
tenacious memory. Though justified in his antipathy to the 
Tsar, whose system of playing off one set of Ministers 
against another is forcibly reminiscent of the secretiveness 
of Louis XV., he appears to have been more susceptible to 
the flattery of the German Emperor than he quite perceived. 
A saving sense of the ridiculous, on the other hand, lights 
up his pages with unexpected gleams of a kind of wit 
Kuropatkin, reading up Turguenev that he might discourse 
to the Tsaritsa on the fine types of Russian women—he 
would have found some odd ones in Virgin Soil—Goremykin, 
“with nothing but his huge whiskers to distinguish him from 
thousands of bureaucratic mediocrities ” and other figures 
of the decline are divertingly portrayed by their saturnine 


colleague. 


INDIAN THEISM 


Theism in Mediaeval India. Hibbert Lectures. By J. 
Esturn CarPENTER. Williams and Norgate. 24s. 
The limits of mediaeval India are not easy to define. 
Dr. Carpenter, with a good eye for a picturesque starting- 
point, opens his survey with the wonderful pilgrimage of 
Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang is the spelling he prefers), 
the Chinese Buddhist who travelled through India towards 
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the middle of the seventh century a.p. Buddhism at 
that time was still, apparently, the governing religious 
system of Northern India, but, as Dr. Carpenter observes, 
it was no more homogeneous than the Christianity of the 
twelfth century, and it was steadily going under before the 
resurgent tide of Hinduism. This declining Buddhism 
provides the material for Dr. Carpenter’s first two lectures, 
which illustrate once again the paradox of Buddhism— 
namely, that what was, in the mind of its founder, the 
most austere of non-theistic faiths, should during its millen- 
nium of power in India develop into an amazing complex of 
personal divinities. 

Dr. Carpenter’s concern is not with the growth of Indian 
religious ideas during the Vedic age, but with “ the later 
aspects of the higher religions of Hinduism after the formu- 
lation of its great schools of philosophy.” Nevertheless, 
though beginning with Buddhism in its decay, he is obliged 
by his subject to turn back and to summarise the beliefs 
of the earlier period, if only in order to establish the foun- 
dations of the religious philosophy of the two great epics, 
Mahabharata and Ramayana, to which some of his most 
interesting pages are devoted. On the whole, however, 
we are disposed to think that the freshest and most successful 
part of the volume is that comprised in the two lectures 
on Shaivism and Vaishnavism—those twin developments 
of Hindu thought and emotional expression which give 
to the Indian middle age a character wholly unique in the 
history of religions. The former, largely by reason of the 
powerful attraction of Sankara, the great Vedantist com- 
mentator, and his scheme of unmerciful monism, has been 
largely worked over by European scholars, on the side of 
philosophy. Not so, however, the experiences of the 
Southern Indian saints and “the impassioned stream of 
sacred verse’’ which were the product of Shiva worship 
among the Tamil peoples. English readers may be grateful 
to’ Dr. Carpenter for his fascinating glimpses into a region 
of religious emotion and devotional song, still almost un- 
explored and destined to give a rich yield to sympathetic 
Western students. The story, for example, of one Manikya 
Vachaka—his sudden arrest by the divine power, and joyous 
assurance of grace—reads precisely like an incident from 
The Varieties, of Religious Experience, and would have 
been delightedly seized upon by William James, The 
saved one cries : 

I know Thee, I, lowest of men that live, 
I know, and see myself a very cur, 
Yet, Lord, I'll say I am thy loving one! 
Though such I was, Thou took’st me for thine own. 
The wonder this! Say, is there ought like this ? 

In the sacred poetry of the Tamils there is a great field for 
the anthologist, and most of all in the astonishing efflor- 
escence of devotiona! song which accompanied the spread 
of Vishnu worship. This poetic harvest seems to have 
been no less abundant in Bengal, as the English reader 
may have learned from Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sen’s note- 
worthy History of Bengali Literature, published over ten 
years ago. Dr. Carpenter has done excellently in putting 
this huge body of religious verse into intelligible relation 
with the movement of which it was the product, while 
with much skill he has woven in the life stories of the great 
Indian preachers of Theism from Ramanuja, in the eleventh 
century, to Kabir and the founder of the Sikhs at the dawn 
of the sixteenth. 

More than 500 closely packed pages are filled by this 
set of eight Hibbert Lectures. The fact suggests a query 
of no little interest : what is a lecture, and what should it 
be designed to do? Not, surely, to compress into the 
smallest compass as much scholastic knowledge as possible, 
to crowd the detail and even the technical terminology ? 
That, as a matter of fact, is what one gets, almost invariably, 
in a set of “ foundation ” discourses on any subject within 
the range of Oriental history or speculation. Much of it, 


doubtless, is unavoidable, and Dr. Carpenter has not escaped. 
This Hibbert course we take to be unusually successful— 


im volume form, but the earlier lectures must have been 
very stiff hearing for any audience, for the reason that t 
are so thickly bestrewn with the terrible vocabulary of 
Indian philosophy. The later lectures are widely, and 
enjoyably, different. What an achievement it would be 
for an English scholar to turn out, on an Asiatic theme, g 
set of Hibbert or Gilchrist lectures in which the details 
and the technical terms were reduced to the barest minimum, 
and the job of interpretation done in the large! Dr, Cap. 
penter’s success in the lectures we have especially noted 
gives an indication of the spirit and method we have in 
mind. 


MODERN SPAIN 


A Picture of Modern Spain. By J.B. Trenp. Constable, 
15s, 


Spain since 1815. By Tue Marquis pE Lema. Cambridge 
University Press. 4s. 6d. 


The Marquis de Lema’s lecture is a brief study of the 
historical tradition which is responsible for the form of 
many Spanish institutions. It will be a useful introduction 
for those who wish to know something of the wider back- 
ground of the life of which Mr. Trend’s book describes so 
many aspects. His volume is altogether unusual. It is 
easily the best book written on things Spanish by an English- 
man since the publication of Mr. Havelock Ellis’ Soul of 
Spain. It has not the unity of Mr. Ellis’ book ; nor has Mr, 
Trend himself attained yet to a personal philosophy so rich 
and imaginative as Mr. Ellis’, but it is, in spite of a few 
crudities, a very sympathetic and intelligent study of 
different activities of modern Spanish life. A large and 
quite separable part of the book is devoted to the Catalan 
question. Here Mr. Trend is writing on a matter of which 
few Englishmen know anything, and the significance of which 
it is difficult for any but a Spaniard or a Catalan to grasp. 
For the Catalan is not a racial problem in the sense that the 
Irish problem, or even the Scotch or Welsh, is racial ; it is 
more like the cultural problems in Belgium which follow the 
difference of language, or most like perhaps that movement 
in Provence which gave the French world the genius of 
Mistral. Mr. Trend rightly confines himself in his chapters 
on this subject to exposition, and he supplies a very useful 
bibliography of books, in Spanish, Catalan and French, 
which those can read who desire to search further. 

Although this section is full of interest, the general reader 
will find more to excite his attention in the chapters which 
tell of the modern educational movements in Spain, or 
discuss modern literature and journalism, or describe with 
great charm and vivacity the Spanish theatre and Spanish 
music. Mr. Trend saw old plays acted in Spain, including 
Calderon’s famous El Alcalde de Zalamea, and he tells us 
that on the modern stage Lope de Vega is far more success- 
ful than Calderon; and he gives a most amusing account of 
a modern play—Grau’s El Conde Alarcos. He writes like 
a good journalist; but there is something in his accounts 
which is too often absent even from good journalism. He 
has always a standard in mind, and his descriptions are 
written with a care for reality and a sense of proportion 
which make them valuable as criticism, while his lively eye 
and easy style give them the picturesque and truthful 
character which only is achieved when a man did not go 
to report, but reports for our pleasure what he has observed 
for his. 

His account of the modern educational movement in 
Spain is full of interesting records of things told him by 
men prominent in the “ Free schools.” He is not unfair to 
the older educational establishments, though he is perhaps 
a little too apt to regard a knowledge of reading and writing 
as something magical, something which inevitably improves. 
It can easily, as anyone familiar with Sunday afternoon in 
an English village can tell him, be a deteriorating influence, 
and affect the stout peasant ignorance astonishingly little. 
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It is the spirit of the Free schools which is valuable, and his 
description of the great foundation —the Junta para Amplia- 
cion de Estudias—should not be missed by any English 
educationists. At the end of his book Mr. Trend prints 
three descriptive studies, of which one, The Mystery of 
Elche, alone w ould make his volume memorable. It is a very 
full account of the great play of the Assumption, a play 
which is a richer and comp leter performance of the religious 
mystery, of which such ceremonies as the Penitents’ Pro- 
cession at Le Puy are lesser varieties. The drama at 
Elche reminds one, in its muddle, its rapturous carelessness, 
its sheer matter-of-factness, of the only miracle plays of 
which one can still find descriptions in Renaissance and 
Reformation writings. Now, Mr. Trend says, the Mayor 
of Elche is attempting to surround it with something more of 
artistic dignity and restraint. No doubt that is needed ; 
but the play, as it is performed, if Mr. Trend’s account is 
trustworthy, has a popular genuineness, a democratic 
simplicity which we should be loth to see sacrificed even to 
the most perfect stage management. The discreet traveller 
will get to Elche before Mr. Trend’s book makes it a popular 
tourist haunt, and before the arrival of the cultured has 
turned the great drama into something as correct as a 
modern revival of Everyman. 


IN A GLASS, BUT NOT DARKLY 
Passing By. By Maurice Bartnc. Martin Secker. 6s. 

Passing By is the story of a frustrated love affair. The 
man is a man of some distinction in diplomacy ; the woman 
is married and a Catholic. She prepares to run away, 
but she is pulled back by the sudden death of her husband, 
and then she becomes a nun. The story is told at a remove, 
in the diary of one spectator and in the letters of another. 
It develops just as such affairs do, during the interstices 
of lives preoccupied with business and social life. The novel 
closes with reflections upon Clare Houseman’s taking the 
veil. In a sense she is a veiled figure throughout, though 
a little breath of Catholic philosophy at the close just stirs 
that veil. Her friends discuss her. One thinks her wicked 
to have destroyed her own and her lover’s happiness ; 
another, who is perhaps her truest lover, trusts her to have 
known what was best, and a priest suggests to him some 
feelings and reflections which may have been hers before 
her resolve. The end is not flat ; it is not even a diminuendo. 
But those readers who feel that the point of a love story is 
to be planted at the centre of emotion will find little in 
the book. If these were actual letters, if this diary was a 
record about two people in a memoir, such readers would, 
even eagerly, supply the emotions behind; but they 
will not do it at the beck of a novelist, and there’s an end 
of it. It is a book, then, only for those who do not mind 
things happening “ off stage”; who like hints and take 
them, to whom the contents of an old desk, a hurried 
scrawl, may speak and tell enough. 

It has also another quality, agreeable, but dangerous to 
its success, it slips down the throat like junket. This is 
dangerous when the flavour of each mouthful, though it 
may be fine, is certainly faint. If the reader hastily bolts 
(which he is quite likely to do) the brief entries in Godfrey 
Mellor’s diary or the fluent, unaffected letters of the cheerful 
and more shallow Guy Cunningham, he may, on finishing 
the book, declare it to be savourless. But if, on the other 
hand, he keeps these mouthfuls on his palate a little 
longer, he will become aware of shades of character and 
discriminations in emotion, and find in the end that he has 
come to know these people, mere scraps of whose con- 
versation have been reported, curiously well. Mellor’s 
character is the medium through which the lovers are 
most closely seen, and the quality of that medium is so 
delicately conveyed that we know them as much from Mellor’s 
reticences as his confidences. Mr. Baring’s drawing of 
character resembles in one respect (the comparison is 
otherwise wild) the draughtsmanship of some modern poster- 
painters who, designing a figure in the same colour as the 





background and dispensing with continuous outline, yet 
manage to convey by a touch indicating a collar, a shoulder, 
a wrist, at appropriate distances from each other, the cut 
of a complete costume and the attitude of the person who 
wears it. 

It is a very slight, light and serious story. It is not 
sentimental; in a sense it rattles along. Its distinction 
lies in a perfectly even and limpid reserve, with a quick 
breeze of fun blowing now and then across the surface, 


GOSSIP 
Authors and I. By C. Lewis Hinp. Lane. 10s. 6d. 
There is a parlour game whose rules are as follows: Every- 
one is armed with a piece of paper and a pencil, and in a 
desperate silent period of five minutes has to write down 
as many famous persons or places, beginning with some 
given letter, as he can, Mr. Hind plays the game with a 
difference. He has here compiled a sort of memorial 
dictionary of authors he has met, authors he thinks he may 
have met, and authors he has known quite well. It is an 
aimless, alphabetical, ambling sort of a book. He comes, for 
instance, to “J”: it suggests James, Henry. “ Ah, yes,” 
says Mr. Hind, “ of course I wasn’t a Henry James man; 
he wrote books that are too long for me—but I knew him. 
Oh yes, I knew him. I’ve seen him ride a bicycle. And 
he had acanary. I praised the canary once. Oh, a remark- 
able man! Quite unlike Stephen Crane, now. Though he 
was an American, too. He gave parties in an old Sussex 
house: very vivid character. Of course there are some 
living men, too. There’s Hugh Walpole, for instance, 
He’s a blond ”—but here Mr. Hind deserves direct quotation, 
He is describing a lecture by Mr. Walpole : 
Hugh Walpole was introduced by Owen Johnson. That was 
clever. They are a neat contrast. Mr. Walpole is a blond, with a 


* fair complexion and a dimple. Mr. Johnson is a brunette, with a 
dark complexion and the look of a man who has written The Woman 


It seems a pity that Mr. Walpole did not have Jack Johnson 
for a chairman. He, too, is “a brunette, with a dark com- 
plexion”; but perhaps the contrast would have been 
too neat. 

In another chapter Mr. Hind describes the distinction 
between A. E. and Laurence Housman, in another he tells 
how surprised he was to discover John Oliver Hobbes was 
a woman: one begins to understand why he prefers to 
write gossip about authors rather than criticism on books. 
He tells us that he has read Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Robert 
Elsmere, Helbeck of Bannisdale, and Eleanor, “ books which 
do not permit themselves to be skipped,” and that he finds 
Mr. Conrad’s novels too long for a busy man. He believes 
that Pater’s “famous passage on Monna Lisa” is better 
than Leonardo’s painting, and that Mr. Belloc’s novels are 
dull. There is hardly a page, in short, in which Mr. Hind 
does not, with the most agreeable air in the world, give 
himself away. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


My Term Off. By N. G. Brerr James. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

It is rather unfair to the reader to leave him in ignorance as to 
whether the letters in this book are genuine letters and whether the 
author is, in actual fact, a master at a school where after nine years 
service a man gets “a term off” and the chance to get right out of the 
teaching rut for five months. On the face of it this seems improbable. 
Few schools can be run so intelligently. Yet the letters certainly 
have the tang of the schoolmaster about them. Mr. James travelled 
about the Mediterranean, spending his days in sight-seeing and his 
nights, it would seem, writing to “My dear Arthur” a succinct 
account of the day’s doings. , as one does, from Charing 
Cross, and even before he is out of England he begins annotating 
his journey: ‘Our journey in England lay thro rather a flat 
part of Kent but one ng with historic interest ; past Minster, 
whose church is an architectural epitome of English history ; Ebbsfleet, 
the landing-place of Hengist and Horsa, as well as of Augustine; 
Richborough, with its enormous Roman remains ; Sandwich, whose 
prosperity died with the silting up of the Stour and revived with the 
introduction of golf; Deal where, perhaps... .” Yes; whether or 
no these are genuine letters, we fancy Mr. James is a genuine school- 
master. But nine years is too long to go before that whole-term 


holiday is earned. 
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Modern Books. 


WE. ARE ANXIOUS TO PURCHASE COLLECTIONS 
or single volumes of Frrst Epitrons of esteemed Authors. 

HARDY, MOORE, CONRAD, DRINKWA'‘ER, BEER- 
BOHM, MASEFIELD, YEATS, WILDE, MACHEN, DE LA 
MARE are a few of the authors that interest us. 


DAVIS & ORIOLI, 24 MUSEUM STREET, LONDON, W.C. 1. 


BOOKS! 

Over 1,000,000 volumes on every conceivable subject ; second-hand 
and new, at lowest prices ; catalogue 462 free. State wants or interests, 
One of the finest stocks of Rare Books and First Editions. Books on 
approval. Books bought.—W. & G. FOYLE, LTD., 121-125 Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 








OOKS.—Scott’s Novels, Author’s Favourite Baitien, 48 vols., 
. eh Perrot and Chipiezs Works, Art in Pheenicia, Chaldea, 
Art, etc., complete set, 12 yh | t2s.; Chas. 
a best ed 13 vols., £2 108.; Budge's History Egypt, 8 vols., 
2 28.; Strang’s Earth Fiend, signed copy, £6 ros. ; Strang’s 30 Etc’ ster Works, 
£2 % | Ts History Cheshire, 3 large folio , 18832, £6 60; Balzac’s 
Caxton Pub. Co., 14 vols., £4 10s. ; Hibbert Journal, Vols. I. to XI., 0. 108. nits 
Footsteps of Dr. Johnson, 1890, £3 38. ; Stevenson's Otto, rst bas s00., 
Monthly Review, edited by tienty Newbolt, vols. 1 to 17, £2 ed Moc (Wm.), 
Collected Works, fine Library Edi Ny he 3 15 x36. (soto) tory of the Nations, 65 
ff Tt Reign ot ‘Ter —— 


Cues Khari aiily, per copy, pester’ Unit 

best edit. O’Reil ee he ia i2ig f i ageless aus haan) 3 vols., 

follo coloured tes, T6 tos. | Ency. B: AT ke — Cg tpl 

Eee nenves H — Theatre, 98. ; Senet Goan , £12 158.; Cust’s 
of Ben “Collected Poems, 


+ 2 vols, 1910, et Paw becobe’s 
Froude’s Hist: of England, 
orks, 3 vols., 


Revol.), 2 vols., 18 + 38. j 


set, 5 | 
ak, “Tien. tc vate, ssh 5 joke. Hookham Frere’s 


=. 218. ; ‘a,j Joho Davidson's Plays, 1894, 308. ; *s Arabian Nights, 3 vols., 1850, 
258.; Leaf’s The Iliad, 2 vols., pape $58. 3 Schuckburgh’ s Polybius, 2 vols., 1889, 218.; 
t's Select Works in i» £2 28.3 Dramatic Works of St. John 


with —. by John eins. 3 , 1972, 258.; Frank Harris, le of 

Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., {2 28.; Ruskin’s Works, best edit., 39 es £25; Smollett'’s 
Worka, of. by demntaborr 2B one 258. ; send also for catalogue. If you want a book and 
have failed to find it try me. I am the most expert bookfinder extant. 
Libraries purchased.—BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, 





EW BOOK BARGAINS.—Vizetelly, The Anarchists: their 
Faith and Record, 8vo, illus., 10s. 6d. for 6s.; Starck, The Jew and Human 
Sacrifice, ah 8v0, tos. 6d. for 48. 6d. ; Sutherland, The Bonds of Society, 

Svo, tos. 6d. for 3s. Rogers, Six Centuries of Work and Wages, 8vo, 108. 64. for 
6s.; Booth, Fat ad he Philosophy and Influence, 8vo, 38. 6d. for 2s. 3d.; Tugan- 
Modern Socialism in its Historical Development, cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. for 2s. 5 
The English Woman: Studies in Her Psychic Evolution, 8vo, gs. for 38. 6d. ; ; 
H. de Vere Stacpoole, Francois Villon: His Life and Times, cr. a 5s. for 38. 6d. 
Strindberg, Easter, and St rtrait, cr. 8vo, 5s. for 2s. 6d.; Strind! , Legends : 
Autobiographical Sketches, cr. 8vo, 5s. for 2s.; Borman, Bacon's Cryptic Rhymes, 
8vo, 7s. 6d. for 3s. 6d.; Balzac, Droll Stories, illus. Robida, 8vo, 21s. for 12s. 6d. ; 
Toynbee, Diaries of W. C. Macready, 2 vols., roy. 8vo, portraits, 32s. for tos. 6d. ; 
Maupassant, vag aed Novels and Short Stories, to vols., illus., 8vo, {10 for £6 ros. ; 
prion aed Many Thoughts of Many Minds, 8vo, 8s. 6d. for 48. 6d. ; Hamel, Jean de 
wy portenten, 8vo, 168. for 5s, All in cloth and carr. paid.—_THE MINERVA 
9 St.’ Nicholas Street, Leicester. 


OOKS.—Wheatley’s Pepys’ Diary, 1o vols., {7 tos.; Punch, 141 
vols., 1841-1911, £25; Dict. Nat. Bi and Supplements, 23 vols., {18 68.; 
Litchfield's Old ture, 218. ; Golden Apulius, 30s. ; Cal t's 

Books, 16 vols., 248.; Geo. Borrow’s Works, 6 vols., 358. ; Frazer's 

Bough, 12 vols., £8 ros. ; Harper's Highwaymen, 2 vols., iNus., 358. ; Historian's Hist. 
of the World, 25 vols., £7 (cost {30); Browning’s Poetical Works, 17 vols., {4 ; Beards- 
ley’s Drawings to Salome, 258, ; Montaigne’s Essays, 6 vols., 158. ; Fox Davies Public 
Arms, 308.; Gautier’s Works, t2 vols., £7 ros.; Mrs. Afare Behn’s Toa and Novels, 
6 vols., 638.; Ruskin’s Works, 39 vois., £25; Brangwyn’s Book of Bridges, 313. 6d. 
Catalogues free. Write us for any book you have failed to obtain elsewhere.— 
HOLLAND Bros., 21 John Bright Street, Bi ham. 3,000 books wanted. List free. 
Ubraries or smaller collections for prompt cash. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HAIRMAN OF WORKING LADS’ CLUB would be glad to hear 
from any employers in London district who would be willing to — 
to lads between ages of 16 and 20.—FIELD, 216 New Kent Road, 


TAMMERING.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives ay — nd boys as 
Resident or Daily Pupils for instruction at his residence. 
holidays.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, 
Ww4st ED, COMPANION-TUTOR for boy of 7 being trained on 
advanced principles 


with outdoor interests. Particulars of age and previous 
essential.—ADVERTISER, Old Manor Farm, Norton, near Letch- 

















worth, Herts. 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL SENIOR, going Cambridge Oct- 
oy aw ela mm —, comets only.—Write M. L. G., c/o Smith's, 
3 


Rooxs PRINTS, EMBROIDERIES.—CuaLs Inpvustrigs, Lp. 
Cuvrcutown, DuNpRUM, co. DuBLIN. Write for Lists to Miss Yeats. 


Bettis is an established scientific remedy, first adopted b 
E. Howarth, F.Z.S., to clear Ce mg | ‘om the Sheffield Wor 
do ce coerce ae Steet of the —- “> oy my ge eH, 
471 Crookemoore Road, * fea aa’ sates ad oe 


[ NTELLIGENCE ! to MENTALLY DEFECTIVE CHILDREN.— 
Panis Speciauist, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Park. 


A SCOUCHEMENT. —30 Retreat Place, E. 9. 
21 days, {12 12s. 


























INDEX TO VOL. XVI. 

This is now ready and will be sent gratis to Postal Sub- 
Soribers on application. or to other veaders. one shilling, 
post free.—1o Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





ATE EXPRESS 


CIGARETTES 


Number 5 5 5 Virginia 


IMITATED—BUT NEVER EQUALLED. 














RT OF LIFE MOVEMENT. 


a 
- 
A New Force in Modern Life. . 
a 
* 
~~ 


Street, W.C. 1, mentioning New Statesman. 
BESS SBS SSBB BRB RBERBRBRBER RBBB Se 


A SAVING IN INCOME TAX. 
Tt is possible to recover 24% of your income by way of 
Rebate of Income Tax if your life is adequately and suitably insured. 

Write for partioulars, giving date of birth. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 7 ae 


142 BOLRGRS Bans, Sc. 


a 
a 
a 
© Full details from Secretary, “ Art of Life,” 28 John 
8 
a 

















THE PEASANT SHOP | 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., THEOBALD’S ROAD, W.C 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt Rugs and Slippers, Shepherd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
“ Thibald " Jerkins and Hand-made Jewellery. 











WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T, W. H. INSKIP. Eeg., K.C., M.P. 
Principal; MISS E. C LODGE, MA 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University of London; 
there is also a two ag vol course in Citizenship, for which a College Diploma is 
awarded. Pees. Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 
Scholarships from £60 to £30 a year for three years are offered for competition at 
an examination held annually in April. 
For further particulars apply to the Principal— 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


C— HIGH REMUNERATION A qualifying “ home in 
spare time in Accountancy or Secretaryship, the key pr ce, 
with the right to append status-stamping letters to your ae Or, why 
not obtain the new Bachelor of Commerce degree of London University ? Specialised 
postal courses ; students coached individually under a stafi of Honoursmen. Chartered 
Accountants, and Barristers-at- Law. Moderate fees, by Instalments if preferred. 
The “ Student’s Guide ”—a comprebensive and informative volume—free, without 
obligation.— METROPOLITAN CoLLEcR, Dept., 453 St. Albans. 














O ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of Tut New 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 


Newsagent. 
A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Quarter, post free .... 7s. 6d. 
Six Months ,, 5) «.. 158 Od, 
One Year »” »” sees 30s. od. 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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THE CITY 


HE new 5} per cent, Treasury Bonds are now on 
sale. No one is reported to have been killed in 


the crush to obtain them on the opening day, 
but they are remaining “on tap” indefinitely, and, even 
with a Government which repeatedly revokes obligations 
entered into a few months previously, they may be regarded 
as quite reasonably safe. The Stock Exchange has sig- 
nalised the opening of the lists for these Bonds by purchasin 
recently issued Colonial Loans, in particular New Zealan 
6 per cent., South Australia 6} per cent., Ceylon 6 per cent., 
and City of Sydney 6} per cent. British Corporation Loans 
have also shown a firm tenden The value of the pound 
in New York fell rather sharply early in the week, and, 
after having been as high as $4 to the £ a month or two 
, the New York Exchange is now in the neighbourhood 
of $8.64. Generally speaking, there is not much doing on 
the Stock Exchange, but on the whole industries are firmer. 
« * * 
At the Burmah Oil meeting the chairman, Sir John 
ill, dealt with both the favourable and unfavourable 
features of the situation. It appears that the company 
has no fewer than 700 wells actually completed and sermon | 
oil, while out of a total labour force of 35,000 employ 
in Burmah and India, some 14,000 workers are engaged in 
the oilfields alone, including a highly trained geological 
staff of ten, which is constantly engaged in searching for 
and examining lands that may be oil bearing and advising 
regarding operations on the proved fields. The American 
staff, responsible only for actual drilling and production 
work, numbers fully one hundred. The profits for the 
year showed an increase of £236,682 on the 1919 record 
profit of £4,654,794, and although the nominal dividend is 
reduced from 50 to 30 per cent., it is actually larger, bonus 
shares having been issued meanwhile, and the amount 
distributed is £1,548,050 as eo £1,428,750 for 1919. 
As regards the outlook, the selling price of petrol, paraffin 
wax and candles has fallen, but will probably be com- 
pensated by the downward tendency of prices of materials 
and stores, while large economies are anticipated from the 
electrification of the oilfields. As from December 81st last the 
company is freed from Excess Profits Duty, which for 1920 
amounted to £1,800,000, and, assuming profits to be the 
same this year, the new Corporation Profits Tax would require 
£630,000, so that the saving in taxation would be 
£1,117,000. The Burmah Oil Company holds one-third of 
the ordinary share capital of the Anglo-Persian Oil Com- 
any, the British Government holding the remainder, and 
m this source | profits are being made, and still 
ter profits are anticipated. The Burmah Oil is also 
interested in Trinidad, and already ranks with the Shell 
and Royal Dutch as one of the great oil undertakings of 
the world. At their present price of about £6 11s, 8d. per 
£1 share, cum. div., they are probably worth purchasing 
and holding as a permanent investment. 
* * * 


Shareholders and others interested in the rubber planta- 
tion industry have been having a very thin time of it this 
last year, and it must be admitted that the pessimists have 
had a good innings. With rubber purchasable at 2d. a lb. 
less than the average cost of production at present, it is 
difficult to say how conditions can become much worse, 
and there are some signs of an improvement. The fact 
that for several weeks lately the quantity of rubber leaving 
the London warehouses has exceeded the amount coming 
into them is an indication that the tide is on the turn. 
Meanwhile, desperate efforts will be made to reduce pro- 
duction costs, and the chairman of the Kwaloe Rubber 
Estates, a Sumatra plantation, stated a few weeks ago that 
their rubber production during May had cost only 7d. 
per pound. This gentleman stated the world position of 
rubber very succinctly as follows: 

The world’s output of raw rubber is at present four times what 
it was pre-war, but it is being restricted to between three and three 
and a- times. Call it 100,000 tons, roughly, pow. it should 
be about 400,000 tons now, but it is being curtailed to say 330,000 
or 840,000 tons, and, perhaps, with a further period of low prices 
even this may not be reached for 1921. America is taking 


about five its pre-war quantity, Great Britain over three times, 
France about two and a-half times, Italy about twice, Scandinavia 
about four times, and Canada about five or six times. 


on 100,000 tons which would be required if these countries were 
absorbing rubber in the same increased quantities as England and 


America are doing. You will thus, I think, come to the same 
conclusion as I have, that so soon as these countries again come 
into the market for their fair quota of the world’s supply there wif 
barely be enough to go round. 


* * * 


The chairman of the Kwaloe company expressed the 
view that more rubber must be, and will be, consumed at 
1s. per pound than at 2s. 6d., and still more at 8d., so that 
as more rubber has to be absorbed, if not at this exact 
moment, certainly during coming years, the cheaper the 
price the sooner will existing stocks be absorbed and the 
apa right itself. Although, at present, times are hard, 

e considered that the present slump would result in the 
companies producing rubber more cheaply in the future 
than they are doing now. He said: 


I do not look forward to 2s. rubber again for many a long da 
but I think we shall see, and that before very long, 1s. 2d. or 1s. 
rubber, and I maintain if we can lay it down in London at 8d. or 8}4., 

ving, say, 6d. profit, no industry could or should ask for more. 

t is certainly more than the average profit on tea, and that has 

always been looked upon as a very sound enterprise. We hope, 

therefore, for the best, and with a very smal] improvement we could 

= through, and I am sure when we have done so we shall look 
on these times as having been a godsend in reducing costs. 


The movement instigated by the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation for a further restriction of output by 50 instead of 
25 te cent., together with restriction of further planting 
and control of selling, should undoubtedly contribute to 
firmer prices, and the Dutch planters are strongly supporting 
the scheme. The person who is bold enough to buy during 
an acute depression sometimes receives the benefit of his 
action, and if it is possible to pick up some of the soundest 
rubber shares at the very low price at which they are now 
quoted (which is by no means always the case), they will 
probably turn out to be very profitable. 


* * * 


The more cautious person who, however, believes in the 
future of rubber, can secure a good bargain by purchasing 
some of the few high yielding convertible debentures that 
have been offered by one or two companies to their share- 
holders during the past few months. The fact that these 
debentures have been placed, secures the financial position 
of the company, and the option attaching to the debentures 
of converting them into shares at par within the next few 
—_ gives them the speculative possibilities of shares. 

nvestments of this description which I consider good enough 

to be recommended are the 10 per cent. First Mortgage 
Convertible Debenture Stock of the Mendaris (Sumatra) 
Rubber and Produce Estates, Ltd., which is purchasable 
at about £95 per £100, and the 10 per cent. Convertible 
Debenture Stock of the Rini (Java) Rubber Estates, Ltd., 
which is purchasable at about the same price. These two 
stocks probably represent the high-water mark of interest 
likely to be offered by plantation companies of good stand- 
ing, and if any come along, offering still higher yields, it 
will suggest a precarious position. The Mendaris Company 
belongs to the well-known Harrisons & Crosfield group, 
and the £200,000 of debenture stock which, if not pre- 
viously converted into ordinary shares is repayable at 
£105 in 1981, is secured by a first mortgage on huge rubber 
and tea plantations, practically all of full bearing 7. mn 
one of the best districts of Sumatra, while the Rini deben- 
ture stock is a first mortgage over some 1,500 acres of 
plantations of rubber, coffee and coca, and, if not pre- 
viously converted into shares, is repayable at £105 per £100 
in 1926. A. Emit Davies. 





DVERTISEMENT RATES: PustisHERS’ AND TRADE 
ADVERTISEMENTS, {14.14.0 per page and pro rata to 
one-cighth page; per inch 15s. COMPANY REPORTS AND 
MEETINGS, {18.18.0 per page. PROSPECTUSES, {21.0.0 
per page. CLASSIFIED SMALL, ANNOUNCEMENTS Is. 6d. per 
line, with discount for series. 


NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 








SCHOOLS. 





BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC, LONDON, W. §. 11. 
DO ¢ SCIENCE 





purakeeest OF — AND PUBLIC HEALTH. 
ecognised ~ fo Health yi "Sanitary In 
—_- Courses or tors, " 
a Infant Welfare Workers and Teachers of Hygiene. Pre- 
paratory Courses are also arranged. 


HOSTELS FOR STUDENTS. 
For particulars of curricula, fees, scholarships, maintenance grants 
and 2 hostels, apply to the Secretary. 


UMMER SCHOOL IN DANCING for Children and Adults ses 
S oot tats method), to to be held in Dorset, near the sea. Form, design, dance 

composition and ballroom dancing included.—Full particulars from Miss 
Watncop, Hereford Buildings, Church Street, Chelsea. 


EGINNERS IN SPANISH specially catered for at the Liverpool 
B oat Summer oe of Spanish, August, 1921.—Apply the Drrecror- 














— PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
A offers well-educated WomEn complete Teacher’s Training in Swepisa Epvuca- 
pad Gymnastics, MEDICAL Gymnastics and Massacp, DaNcING in al) its 
branches, GAMES, ~~ — ag Anatomy, Hyorenm, &c. Three years’ course. For 
prospectus apply the Src 
Fast xs EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS. 
Any wy =~ M.A. a Mr. ur G. ph 
2. de baomation tion concerning Scholarshi "Loan Pund and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, LAWRENCE. 








TD Secs a | yp = Ballin Goong, Great Missenden, 
removed from 1 Road, 
@ first-class MODERN EDUCATION on KATURAL LINES. 


wish to study M Arts, Craf -{-B-, —f-- M 
ic subjects. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown. 
Boys 9 to 13 t tage under the care of Mr. and Mrs. Graver 
Little children 3 at the annexe, ae ay ot TE 
usive fees, 150 guineas, only m 





A ies Beas ee ee eR ARS CROSS 
: Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
ap BR toma Yor the —~ py 
community; to encourage self ~4 means of Literature, A 

and of resource ind titative by 


every 
ities the Medtea Gardening and will be 
pees the Universi Seodionl Profession es for om won't in Music 
or Fees, inclusive hythmics, Elocution, Somap ¢ end all such 
subjects a8 should be part of every girs edwation, 180 gu yt, Gerrard's 
soll, The house is delightfully situated 








TREETLY, STAFFS.— Mrs. (Montessori Diploma), 
y J. Robb, M.A. Music (Dr. Werke Trotter’s Rhythmic Method) 

— Peleciped tae i xn eemane home, re they be the ad 
tags of fhoune Side Geustined wilh obeation™ —- TT 
L?*2°™ HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. 





Principal: Miss RIcHaRpson, B.A. 
Home Schoo! on Progressive Lines. Special attention to health and character. 
RES. U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 1s to 28 years of Ph ] 


Driving, Gar 
edition to usual subjects ond languages tion for matriculation. — 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 








AST LONDON COLLEGE (University | 0 of London), 
Untversiry Courses in ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING ann Sens 
and Women. Gibes gulaes © penx. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 


spectus post free from REGISTRAR 
THE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


Py into human evolution a new ag ge eye of the respiratory 
use of the Cranial Sinuses. It is Nature’s secret vitality, and key to open-air 
thing becomes ous 








APPOINTMENT VACANT. 


| ee ARE INVITED for the post of Superintendent 

Working Men’s College, Crowndale Road, N.W.1. Commencing 

£600. Duties commence August 22nd.—Further particulars from 
ENT. 





present 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
a oe Gueread' s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three a a er -air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa - 
tional ideals j aery- in a natural, —aee atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is situated 

on gravel soil, 300 above sea-level. For further particulars, apply Principac. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

DM aowse SEV ORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
oad, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
to become Teachers So Gusts. The Course of Trai 

Medical Gymnastics on the 8 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees. 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, Canvsrook Roap, Grove Park, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EvURHYTEMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKER. 

FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELE. 








TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 
nt Toe &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 

oy Typmnc OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 

1505 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &e., eccusatel and —— ty by 











Mrs. BROOKER, 16 B ‘ton, Bristo} 
XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ br lae year and accu 
tately copied. Plays, Testimonials. - N > iiterary 
typing experience.—Miss HILprrcu, 11 Osborne R Ly R- ¥ — reen, N. 





‘T YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss NaANCy MCFARLANE, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 





TO BE LET. 


ESIDENTIAL CHAMBERS.—Gentleman occupying comfortable 
set of Chambers in Gray’s Inn desires Partner to 


share expenses ; 
one eaten servant.—Box 667, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Gicest, so 
, 2 


OUTH OF SPAIN.—Small furnished Cottage amidst lovely fruit 

ily “tor Tong te (h. =4 c.), kitchen, -- a ~ china; 3} gns. 

weekl m. valescent 
ox g s Ps ique ty for ica’ or con 


be L.ET—Bloomsbury—August and September, Furnished Flat. 
it two ee Breakfast {obtainable Write = Coe Ne ao 
— w ’ 

10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


R 00s, with breakfast, for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
KEP, ro Endsleigh Street, Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 


LITERARY. 


T= EDITOR REGRETS that you waste his time and your 
bookint by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. To avoid this send stamp for 
booklet to the Principat, ELDON LITERARY SERVICE, CowFOLD, SUSSEX. 


A °tHors should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 
Essays, Music and to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No g fees. Typing unenential.” New authors wanted. 


























EDUCATION IN SWITZERLAND. 
| P dar seme INFORMATION regarding schools and other educa- 
tional facilities supplied free. Escort arranged. Next party September 14th. 
tiaah =o DirEctRESS, Anglo-Swiss Educational Agency, 11 Staverton Road, 
ion, N 2. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





MISS BISHOP'S PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


For GENTLEMEN AND LADIES. First Class. 
Aug. 9.—THE FAscINATING DOLOMITE ALPS .. oe - 79 gus. 
Sept. 15.—ArtT Cities oF N. ITALY ee ee ee ee 79 gus. 
Oct.-Nov.—GRAND SOUTHERN TOUR oe ee oe -» 385 gus. 

ALGERIA—TUNISIA .. oe - oe oe 98 guns. 
WINTER IN EGYPT .. ee -. 285 guns. 


Programmes from Miss Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland ‘Road, Upper Norwood, 
S.E. 19. 





REFORMED INNS. 
A= for be Desesiptive List (gratis) of of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
Refreshment Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
mE. idend 74%) or 6% ae d 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George's House, 193 —~, Street, W. 1. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—CROHAM HURST _poanDine 





cent on camiotaen bantaan anituhenea—-daete iis i M. 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very pleasantly situated in best locality. Tennis, Tariff, &c., with 2 omens 
on eagles application.— Mrs. RocErs (cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Ger 


NORTH WALES MOTOR TOURS, DAILY. 
ITH a “Tourist’s Ticket,” breaking your journey anywhere. 


-class H ote) Accommodation, os. day. Send for Descriptive 
Guide Deck, en re Sarieeonr's. ihouse Punatibess, Wrexham. “ 











Roe OF “THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 
are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about ten words.) Box Numbers 
Sixpence extra. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of 
insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the Adver- 
, THe New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
ion, W.C, 2, 


tisement 
Kingsway, 
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A JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
One Shilling per Month. 


FIRST ISSUE rs5th JULY, 1rg21. 





































CONTENTS OF NUMBER I. 





NOTES OF THE MONTH 

BLACK FRIDAY AND AFTER - - By G. D. H. Cole 

THE MEANING OF THE AGRICULTURAL TAX By N, Lenin 

FRANCE AND THE FUTURE - - By Henri Barbusse 

A SECRET REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL COUNTER-STRIKE 
ORGANISATION 


ECONOMIC IMPERIALISM AND THE “SACRED TRUST” 
By Leonard Woolf 


THE CONFLICT IN FRENCH TRADE UNIONISM 
THE NEW UNIONISM IN AMERICA =. - By J. Potofsky 
SPECIAL CARTOON SECTION 


SHORTER NOTICES—The Fourth All-Russian Trade Union Congress ; 
Norwegian Memorandum on the Control of Industry; German 
Trade Union Statistics; Trade Union Repression in Hungary and 
Jugo-Slavia 

BOOK REVIEWS: 

THe GERMAN REVOLUTION - - - M. Phillips Price 
Apvisinc Lasour - : - - R. W. P. 
Back To PLotinus - - - R. P. D. 








Post Free Subscription Rates : 


Three Months - - 3s. gd. 
Six Months - - - . 7s. 6d. 
One Year - - . - 15s. od. 
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